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( THE last meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy 
{ \ and Psychology (Nashville, 1930), the writer presented a list 
of suggestions for experiments in Social Psychology. There 
all 98 suggestions. Time and opportunity have permitted 
upon some of these but temporarily local conditions have 
the writer from doing what he desired upon a course of 
ments for laboratory work in Social Psychology. 
(he issue was fairly made by Dunlap in 1922 in his 
dential address upon ‘‘The Foundations of Social Psychol- 
2). The development of an Experimental Social Psychology 
definite laboratory experiments has hardly appeared. There 
experiments of a laboratory type; there are many studies, 
| surveys with the use of tests; but texts in Social Psychology 
not reveal that there is any experimental foundation as yet. 
may of course be argued as to how much experimental founda- 
there is, the matter being more or less one of what is experi- 
and what is not. Example of the type of study that can 
controlled in the laboratory may be found in the reports of 
port(1), Thurstone (6), Evans(3), Morgan(5), and Laird(4). 
Study of the present texts seem to indicate further that there 
is not been anything that has led to a more or less commonly 
cepted body of fact in social psychology for the beginning 
tudent. Notwithstanding this, courses in social psychology are 
mong the most frequently given in our colleges and universities. 
‘rom a study of the catalogs of about twenty-eight of our lead- 
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ing universities, it appears that courses in social psychology 
fifth in order of frequency among the courses in psychology. Eve 
with this standing as regards frequency in our leading instit 
tions, it appears that texts are written by various authors j 
terms of various interests and training and with little or 
common experimental foundation. I have been so curious as 
check the amount of agreement among authors of six books 
regards the main subjects of discussion; they were the ones wl] 
I had on my shelf at the moment, namely, those of Young, Berna 
Allport, Gault, MeDougall and Dunlap(7). 

l'rom these six books it appears that there are approximat 
four groups of subjects as regards amounts of emphasis placed 
upon them by these authors. Of those subjects most frequi 
and common to the six authors we find original or instinet 
and racial nature, habit and acquired nature, social behavior a 
personality. Nearly as frequently we find the following subje 
group controls and motives, social stimulation, intelligence, 
emotion and feelings. Among the third and still less frequi 
subjects we find discussions of the individual and the gro 
types of social groupings, individual and sex differences, la 


geuage, group pressures, organization of consciousness and co 


scious and unconscious processes, attitudes, leadership and 


prestige, will and volition, social progress, response in crowds 
social adjustments. The fourth group of least frequently e 
phasized subjects included the following: evolution and prehuma 
social life, human social life, sympathy, compensation, stereotyp 
slogans, myths and legends, prejudice, higher social cond 

action, marriage and family, religious organization, civil al 


martial organization, social organization, audience, mental epi- 


demies, public opinion, propaganda, pathological forms of co 


sciousness, physiological basis, measurement of personality, facial 


and bodily expression, response to social stimulation, social unity, 
convention, custom and morale, potentiality for development, and 
sentiments. 

While the net results of such a study seem to show much mor 
digression and spread than agreement and concentration, the dis 


? ) 
rit 


persion is perhaps not actually so great as is suggested by 
above summary. Subjects that seem to be of interest to only 
one or two writers find some place in the discussions of others 
jut the generally accepted basis of a social psychology seems to 


) 


be lacking. In the field of general psychology we have the Psy- 
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es of 1930; so it appears that in the field of social psy 

y we have the basis for the Social Psychologies of 1930. 
Vhen it is suggested that social psychology may be taken into 
boratory, it is clearly understood that many problems of 
ld cannot be limited to the laboratory but must be worked 
xperimentally in the group activities of communities. Pro 
on experiments require not only a state but a nation; social 


ms are likely to require not only activities within a com- 
but interactions between communities. For such larger 
ms the psychological laboratory is too limited, but even 
is possible that much of experimental technique can be 

d out within its limits. 
r immediate interest is in the possibility of a group of 
ments that can be worked out in the laboratory and that 
contribute to a body of experimental social psychology. 
tter might contribute the necessary foundation to social 
ology. Scientific psychology has been rising out of the midst 
stems: social psychology may be able to do the same. Such 
ip of experiments is fundamental to a beginning course in 


svcholoo’y if ii is to become scientific aguite as a series ot 


ments is necessary to a beginning course in general psy 
The following suggestions are both in the interest of 
mental experiments for social psychology itself and for a 
or ¢ xperiments for the beginning course. 
tructions for 55 experiments have been worked out; most 
em have been tried out with college students and some of 
rewritten and revised several times. Of the original 55 
believed that 30 may possibly survive as tentative experiments 
ial psychology. Some of them may be thought to con 
te to social psychology rather than to be social psychology 
iments. At this moment it may be too early to attempt to 
mine exactly what social psychology is and what social psy 
yy experiments are. They are noted below for what they 


worth and several others added. In all suggestions for 40 


iments are made below. 


EXPERIMENTS FOR SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


dividual Differences: 
l. Results of Intelligence Testing 

Study of Individual Differences 

Correlation and Factors Entering Into Achievement 
t. Social Intelligence Test. 




































































Edwards 
2. Distraction and Group Influence: 
1. Mental Work and Distraction 
iffects of Social Influence on Steadiness and Grip 
on Sensory Reaction Time 


‘ifeets of Social Influence 


‘ffects of Social Influence on Choice Reaction Time 


t f Social Influenee on Learning (Mirror Drawing 


he Psycho-galvaniec Response 


I 
| 
I 
5. Effects of Social Influence on Learning (Instruction Box 
I 
Effects of the Crowd on t 
I 


} 
iifeects of the Crowd on Blood Pressure. 


3. Observation and Report: 


1. The Psvehology of Testimony (Aussage Picture 
» The Psychology of Testimony (Seene Enacted 
})«» Measurement of the Oral Transmission of Messages 


4. Social Judgement: 
1. Judgement of Intelligence from Photegraphs 
» Jude Kacial Expression (Boring-Titchener Model 
| 
}. )6«Sudement of Emotional Expression from Photographs 


!. Judement of Personal Traits. 


5. Group Influence Upon Association and Thinking: 
1. Infiuence of the Group Upon Associations 
2. Influence of the Group Upon Thinking 
§. Influence of Conference Upon Thinking 
!. Influence of Debate Upon Voting. 


6. Attitude and Prejudice, and Feeling: 
1. A Study of Common Practices Contraindicated by Scientific ou 


Knowledge 


2. A Study of Superstitions 
3. A Study of Fears 


$. Attitudes Towards Virtues 
». Attitudes Towards Crimes and Delinquencies 
6. Attitudes Towards College Rules and Regulations 
\ttitudes Towards Laws and Regulations for Publie Safety) 
5. A Study of Social Attitudes (Pressey X-O Tests 
9. A Study of Attitudes and Types of Stimuli 
\ 


tudes Towards Social Customs. 


7. Group Activities: 
1. Group Activities for Codéperation 
2. Group Activities for Competition 
3. Codperation Versus Competition 
t+. A Study of the Social Activities of the Members of the Class 
5. A Study of the Hobbies or Avoeations of Members of the Class. 





























Distanee 


) | \ f Life Histories and Clinieal Stud 
Social Conditioned Reflex 
\ ns or > Cie T 


ection and organization of experiments it is obvious 


ho attempt to follow any current text in Social Psy 


were possible. The effort is rather tO determine 
of ¢ xperiments that ean be taken into the laboratory 


Cal make their contribution to the ore. 


nization of Social 
} ‘ - . } 4; = 1 1 , 1: 

og" pon a Tounaation somewnat less haphazard and 1n 

than it now has. Emphasis has been upon experiments 
on paper and pe neil tests or upon questionnaires 


itical treatment of group data involves statistics through 


experiments. 


irst roup ol problems involves the tech qt e ot te ting 
tatistical treatment. It is reeognized of course that Indi 
renees may be consid red as contributory to Social 
02" ather than being Social Psychology per se. The see 
ides experiments requiring definite experim« ntal 
( th appropriate apparatus and With eontrol g@rounps. 
re in the Psychology of Testimony in Group 95 is 
wn; the Measurement of Oral Transmission of Message 
nmediate and accurate records and titative treat 

0 re | 
ST ol judgements l ( oun | nN mM rl 1 Ol 
ith more accurate methods and the determination o 
riability of such judgments among individuals. Passing 


Group 6, the procedure ealls for the method of paired com 
sons. It may thus be seen that the methods involved in the 
riments represent various procedures that from the point 
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view of the student may be considered sufficiently com 


hensive for a_ scientific 


Psychology. 
The main point of this paper, however, is not in the pedagog’ 























value of what 


ana 


introduction to the subject 


has been here suggested, but rather that 


working out of experiments upon the problems indicated 
upon others that may be quite as appropriate an experiment 
foundation of Social Psychology may be laid. 
have been limited also to procedures that ean be brought 
laboratory. Dunlap has mentioned the possibilities of 
theatre in connection with scientific study of social psycholog 


The suggestix 


| it seems quite possible that there is great possibility in { 
Situations can be 


use of the moving picture in the laboratory. 
reproduced exactly as many times as desired by means of 


made the re} 


film: onee a satisfactory selection of films 1s 


ol experiments could go on indefinitely. 


1916. Vol. 37. 1-106. 
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THE RIDDLE OF FUNCTIONAL AMNESIA 


By HELGE LUNDHOLYM, Pu.D. 


S rder to illuminate the possible mechanism of so-called fune 
| nal amnesia, I have to begin by calling attention to a few 
portant general characteristics of our imaginative repro 

of the past. 
\ past event, in which I participated with intense striving and 
omitant intense emotion, will be more vividly, although not 
a essarily more correctly, recalled at a later occasion than an 
fferent event. This is true, in case the former event has 
tached to it this peeuliar feeling of remorse that we call 
of guilt, in which instant the memory of it may have been 
‘t to inhibition by repression, and the very amnesia has been 
‘ed that I am going to deal with in this discourse. But 
neiple only covers half the matter. The vividness of the 
ection is also extensively determined by the degree in which 
iginal striving is re-lived on the imaginative plane in the 
remembering, or, in other words, by the degree in which 
riginal emotion is reflected in the memory. If the original emo 


: sa strong component of my recollection, I may, nearly eestat 
‘ v, hallucinate the past event. Such extremely vivid recollection 


ast is characterized by an intensively strong identification 

past with my personal self, by an intensive feeling that 

past event is my experience. This particular characteristic 

the memory, which is determined by the revival of the original 
otion, I shall, as a matter of convenience, term ‘‘its feeling of 
-reterence’’. The feeling ot evo-reference, in eestatie revival, 
sometimes be so intensive as to erase, subjectively, the 
nareation between past and present and, then, it may carry 
into overt re-dramatization of the original event. But even 
the original emotion enters into my recollection far less inten 
sively than in the eestatie revival, as soon as it is there, and is 
lalitatively, even if not quantitatively, conformant to the orig- 
inal emotion, this feeling of identity of what is recalied with my 
‘ personal experience arises, this feeling of identity of myself as 
retrospected upon with myself of the present, in other words, this 


feeling of evo-reference. 
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Now, let us note that there exist also memories without 
feeling of ego-reference, memories which psychologically 
be spoken of as the diametrical opposites of the ecstatic one 


believe that most of us, retrospecting upon our childhood, 


find examples of such memories, will face many recollectior 
early experience which seem strangely impersonal, or lackin; 
feeling of ego-reference. We may know that, at a certain 
we did such and such a thing, that we had such and sue] 
experience, and yet the memory of it has little or no realnes 
personal intimacy, little or no felt ego-reference. We m 
cognize our past as ours, but we do not feel it as ours. Oh 
other hand, there may be other childhood memories which « 
in adulthood seem extremely real, in which we strongly ident 
the self of the past event with the self of today. I shall exemp 
these two types of childhood memories, and then attempt a 
criminative analysis of the factors which determine their dit 
ence. I have to choose the examples from my own past 
because only such will offer me the occasion of full descriptive 


theoretical analysis. 
At the age of nine, I visited with my parents a small villa 


Bad-Thal in Thiiringen, Germany. My father hired the low 


floor in a small house, and we took the major meals in the ‘‘K 
saal’’. Breakfast, however, we oftentimes ate at home and 
such occasions we used to fetch sandwiches and a pitcher of 
from a small inn across the road. I was sent over frequently 
et these thines and, on my entering the ‘*‘Stube’’, the innkee} 


always jokingly greeted me as follows: ‘‘Guten Morgen, If 


Landgraf.’’ This, I know, happened dozens of times, yet I « 
only vaguely recall the situation; it is one of these memories 
I can only cognize but not feel. It seems foreign and distant 
without real feeling of personal reference. Then another mem: 
from the same time. This same summer, 1900, in this little vill: 


of Thiiringen, I read for the first and only time ‘‘Les Quarant 


Cing’’ by Alexander Dumas, in Swedish translation. Those 
are familiar with this work may reeall that there occurs in 
deseription of some men being publiely dismembered and brou 


to death by being torn between wild horses. This episode fr 


the book I can remember today with extreme vividness, althor 
| have never later re-read the description of it; but not only t! 
I can also vividly remember myself in the act of reading 


particular episode, myself sitting in the chair at the table, e 


and attention glued to the somewhat worn pages of the book. 
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tion ot this 1s of an entirely different order, t 





rd 


mie 


nee ot 


reeolle ection. 


self strongel identified in the 


: a strone feeling of ego-reference 


designe d, [ 


explanation of the dif 


two 


epoch of my life, in regard to feeling 


contormance 


and non 


»-T"¢ ti renee, ay 


manee of my original striving relative to the past experi 


The noble 


my present striving in 


jovial innkeeper used to 


eiven to me by 


I can remember how, as a boy, I seri 


ne childish pride; 


in order 


the innkeeper called me ‘‘ Landgraf’’ 


a member of a family that was 


1) 
Village. 


naturally the 


~ iperior to 
bovhood experience 


The tendeney of assertion 


which 


ally became activated in connection with the experience and 


is completely 


concomitant 


tion, and all that the restrospection 


inorous 


| inclination 


referred to 


Lo the otner 


In recalling the episode from the 


situation is different. 


punishment, a wave of the same emotional 


which I experienced as a child is still reflected into my 


an abhorrence sometimes ot considerable intensity. 


o this 


refer the strong feeling of ego-reference of the 


a feeling that represents something that 


yy ond 


absence ot 


nere thinking again of the past event, and to the 


iaACKING 


striving I would, accordingly, attribute the 


of ego-reference in my first memory. 


not go to the temporally far removed experiences 


ind application of 
os 


neinle. 


already 


evo-reterence 


ut that all memories vet the feeling 


in the recollection. But also t 
reference to 


( vent 
prin 


math 


stance, in a tantrum perhaps secondary to exhaustion 


toxie influence, have people committed acts which the 


hen 


erwards repent, and how many are the 


SOOT 


this 


Lrolliowlng 


of guilt has been expressed in the 
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exclamation: Oh, how could I do it?) Such exclamation expresses, 
aside from the remorse, the difficulty experienced by the subject 
to identify his past act with his present self, because, in looking 
back, the act seems strange and unreal to him, lacking of feeling 
of ego-reference, the original emotion which carried the impuls 
not being able to be revived, when the mind is again norma 
integrated. 

I believe that the interpretation of the subjective realness and 
unrealness of memories, of their positive and negative feeling 
of ego-reference, which I have now exemplified is merely a specific 
reflection of a very general principle, namely, that the part of 
the past that you feel profoundly belongs to your own self, is only 
the part which is in conative continuity with your present general 
conative attitude. Any period of your past which represents a | 
definitely different mode of striving, a definitely different core 
of interests on your side, will get attached to its recollection this 
peculiar feeling of unreality, this peculiar feeling of lacking per 
sonal reference. This explains why a person who has tried man} 
occupations, before he finally found lasting satisfaction in one, 
on reealling his earlier struggles will find them tinged with a 
feeling of unreality, or a feeling of lacking ego-reference. This 
also explains the delusion of being somebody else which appears 
in many cases of so-called multiple personality. In such cases, 
I believe that the fundamental process is the change of genera! 
conative attitude towards life at large by the attainance of domi 


eS ee ee 


nance of a normally repressed personality-part. 

The general part of the view I have here propounded co 
forms, I believe, to the one Professor McDougall has expressed 
in the following passage in his ‘‘Outline of Psychology’’ (p. 371 

‘‘Suppose you woke up one morning, with all your conative 
trends and settings completely transformed or redirected, hating 
all those you had loved, disliking all things you had liked, caring 
nothing for money or reputation, turning your other cheek to 
the smiter, and loving those that despitefully used you, angry and 
scornful where you had been tender, pitiful and sympathetic. 
Then, indeed, you would feel yourself to be another man. * 

The specific part of the theory which refers to our individual 
memories obtains further validity by the fact that the paralle! 
principle holds also for the imaginative experience of the present, 
for instance for the experience we have in reading a story. The 
events of the story in themselves have no direct objective bearing 
Yet, if we empathize with the 


on our personal well- or ill-fare. 
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The 





SSCS, of the story, they take on a measure of feeling of ego-refer 
ibject . The same occurs in the enjoyment of a play in the theater, 
oking h we may also speak of, in a certain sense, as an imaginary 
CLIN rience of the present. The occurrences on the stage are of 
pu bjective personal significance to us, yet they may attain a 
naliy ng of ego-reference in proportion to the degree in which we, 
mpathy, are swept into coneordance with their affective 
3 and rtone. A certain measure of such empathy is a factor in the 
ellng etic enjoyment, yet only a measure that can be counterbal- 
ecif d by the so-called feeling of esthetic distance. LKestatic 
rt Ol athy in a play, resulting in exalted feeling of ego-reference, 
Ont} lead to the situation which is related about an enthusiastic 
ler tleman, who went to the theater to see ‘‘The Galley-slave 
Roceambole’’, and who, during the scene when the hero is over- 
C0) n by the police while trying to open a safe, suddenly calls out: 
this ;eware, Roccambole, there is a dick behind you!’’ Children, 
pel e than adults, feel intensively with their heroes, enough so, 
1a times, as to attach such a strong feeling of ego-reference to 
one, tory that they confuse it with reality. 
ih a | am approaching now the essential part of this discourse, 
This ely, the question of the psychological theory of functional 
cars esia. As is well known, one of the modes of interpretation 
SES, bnormal psychology that is considered to possess explanatory 
el : dity, is the one which refers to a phenomenon of mental aber- 
m as merely the extreme manifestation of principles which 


5h ameter 


| true, in less accentuated form, in normal mental life. It is 
such lines I shall endeavor to interpret the functional 


‘he absence of feeling of ego-reference in the memory, which 
have claimed to be a function of the absence of the original 
on in the recollection, cannot avoid conducing to some doubt 


j 
RO iene Beene 


o the objective trueness of the memory. On intellectual or 
cal ground, many individuals resolve this doubt permanently 
positive conviction, accept the memory as objectively true. 
lo, we human beings do not act on logic merely, and there 
other people who resolve the doubt, on affective ground or 
ua ; ther on the ground of negative feeling of ego-reference, into 
u . itive conviction, who permanently reject the memory as ob- 
nt, ectively false. A very interesting intermediate stage in this 
resolution is oftentimes represented by our formulation of the 

0-phased proposition of the doubt situation, not directly as 
‘‘was it, or was it not?’’ but as ‘‘did it really happen, or did I only 





i / 


dream it?’’ I believe that most of us could record some ex} 
ot the kind deseribed. | myself Call record, anyhow 
which is typically of the kind. And what I want to suggest 
he so-called funetional amnesias are merely the extre 


vative conviction as to the trueness of a memory, roots 


ot ne | 

a compe ab ence ot eLro reference in the memory, which, in { 

is due to a complete absence of the original emotion i 
This, I believe, describes the essential nature of the amnes 

but it only represents half of its understanding. In addition 


have to acknowledge that in the functional amnesia the abs 
of feeling of ego-reference in the memory is due to a posit 
active inhibition by repression, an inhibition which is subeconsci: 
and which attacks and eliminates the very striving which 


f the original situation. Thus it removes from any sul 


I 


juent cognition of the latter the original emotional reflect 
which, if present, would give it such a feeling of ego-refere 
The inhibiting agent, as in all ramifications of hysteria, is, assi 


bl » 4 Wis », MOstivV a wish to escape Or to attain some ot! 


egotistical goal. 
The state of the amnesic patient can be made more clear 
we imagine the following situation: Let us assume that the phy 


? 


cian knows about the patient’s forgotten experience, has been to 


about it by relatives or by other people who participated in 
In order to test the amnesia, he naturally tells the patient abo 
the event asking if he can recall it. When he tells about it, t 


patient ean follow what he says; urged by curiosity or by s 


4 } 


mission to the phvsician the patient attends to his statements ai 


is able to think the story of the event, but he will diselaim t! 
he remembers it as his past experience, because, by the mechani 
just deseribed, it 


The words spoken by the physician assumably awaken im 


has become devoid of feeling of ego-referen 


diately, by association, the original striving and emotion, but t] 
also awaken immediately the inhibiting impulse, which, before 
emotion becomes conscious, inhibits it, eliminating any reflect 
of it into the conscious mind of the patient. Let us now ass 
that the physician, knowing the date of the forgotten experie! 
him what he did at 1 


to test the patient, only asks 


in order 
very time. Naturally the patient will never strike on the id 


to tell the erucial story because this story has to him not 


meaning of being his personal experience. He will probably ju 


claim that he does not remember anything happening at the ti 
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oned. Finally the patient will of course not spontaneously 
ce this story or even think of it by his own initiative because 
will be no incentive whatsoever for doing so. 
“( ’ situation I have described here fictitiously fits, | believe, 
) eal clinical picture of functional amnesia; anyhow, we can 
red its ¢ ential features in the report on the famous 
of Iréne. About this girl, Iréne, the classical example of 
onal amnesia, Janet writés as follows (The Major Symp 


of Hysteria, p. 37-38): 
n ‘‘TTer relatives, when she was conveyed to the hospital, said 
s : ‘She has grown callous and insensible, she has soon for 


l 


her mother’s death, and does not seem to remember her 
That remark seems amazing: it is, however, true that 


oune girl is unable to tell us what brought about her illness, 
eood reason that she has quite forgotten the dramatic 
happened three months ago. ‘I know very well 
other must be dead’, she says, ‘since I have been told so 
il times, since I see her no more, and since I am in mourning; 
| really feel astonished at it. When did she die? What did 
die from? Was I not by her to take care of her? There is 
thing I do not understand. Why, loving her as I did, do I 
more sorrow for her death? I can’t grieve; | feel as if 
absence was nothing to me, as if she were traveling, and would 
come back’. The same thing happens if you put to her 
ons about any of the events that happened during those 
months before her mother’s death. If you ask her about 
Iness, the mishaps, the nightly staying up, anxieties about 
, the quarrels with her drunken father—all these things have 
anished from her mind. If we had had time to dwell upon 
ase, we should have seen these many curious instances: the 
ove, the feeling of affection she had felt for her mother, 
quite vanished. It looks as if there was a gap as well in the 
ngs as in the memory. ‘es 
There are two features of particular interest in the clinical 
ription of Iréne’s case, both of which in a general way bear 
the theory of functional amnesia that I have just propounded. 
first is the following: We can easily read between the lines 
the description that Iréne is capable of thinking the events of 
forgotten period if these are told to her. There is conse- 
iently no inhibition of the cognitive process per se. What there 
, on the other hand, is a very specific modification of the mean 
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ing of this thought, which deprives it of just the character which | 
makes it cognized as past personal experience. 

The second feature of interest is the fact that lréne’s whole 
conative attitude towards her mother is changed. She can think | 
of her mother in a general way, she can also probably remember 


amnesia, but in doing this she can not feel the filial tenderness that 
she used to. The protective sentiment toward the mother which 
had carried Iréne through prolonged hard labor in the caring for 
the latter has disappeared, and has given place to a general atti- 
tude of indifference. This capacity to feel tenderly and to stri 
protectingly toward the mother, rather than the intellectual proce- 
ess of thinking of her in all her specific and general relations 
what is primarily and fundamentally changed and inhibited. 
Concerning the nature and origin of the subconscious mech 
anism or wish which produces the inhibition of tender aff 
towards the mother, Professor McDougall gives us a hypothetical 
clue in his interpretation of the case of Iréne. (In this quotat 
should remember that what Professor McDougall refers to 
the dissociation, according to our view is the very eru 


we 
as 
inhibition. ) 

‘*In the case of Iréne we may infer with some confidence, 
the light of other cases, that the critical moment of dissociati 
had been preceded, and prepared for, by a more or less prolonged 
period of repression. It is altogether probable that, as the young 
girl nursed her mother through long days and nights of sickness, 
rebellious impulses were at work in her, desires for companio 
ship and gaiety, and perhaps for a lover; and that these impulses 
were sternly repressed by her dominant sentiments, her love for 
her mother and her sentiment of self-regard which demanded of 
her unceasing efforts for her mother’s welfare. Whether t! 
repressed desires found expression in fantasies and dreams w 
do not know; but it is highly probable that such was the case; @ 
fantasies perhaps in which the burden of responsibility was 
entirely cast aside. All such repression and fantasy-formation 
would prepare the way for the dissociation.’’ (‘‘Outline of A! 


~ 


normal Psychology’’, p. 238-39.) 


If this interpretation of Iréne’s case is correct, which seems @ 
highly plausible to me, it accounts well for the gradual formation ; 
by repression of a subconscious personality-part, the dominant 
of which is a strong desire to escape worries and grief, a subcon- J 


scious personality-part which finally attains its goal by inhibiting 
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which letely the girl’s tender emotion towards the mother, an 

ition which secondarily results in the amnesia for any event 
whol erning the latter’s illness and death. 
think | \s a further support of the theory propounded, reference can 
mbe} ide to the hypnotic amnesias which present several features 
iona seem to be most easily interpretable by it. 
; that On January 3, this year, I performed the following little 
vhicl eriment with a good hypnotie subject, whom I have frequently 
o fo} otized before for the purpose of other investigations: 
a The subject was brought into deep hypnotic sleep and while 
{1 ; in this condition I addressed him as follows: ‘‘I am going 
pre read a story to you. Listen very carefully because when | 
ms is e read it I shall want you to tell it again in your own words. 
d. e is the story: Frank had been told not to get in the boat 


‘T will take a little sail’, thought he. ‘I have seen the men 


4 


itl [ and it seems easy enough.’ So he pushed the boat off, and 

the oars. But he did not know how to use them, and the 

at hlew the boat far away from the shore. Then Frank cried 

rs | shouted for help. If some men on the shore had not seen him, 
ould have been lost. Tell me the story again.’’ 

Subject: ‘‘Frank had been told not to go in the boat alone. 


he thought, ‘I have seen the men row’. No, he said, ‘I think 


it all go for a little sail. I have seen the men row and I think 

easy’. So he got in the boat and pushed himself off, but the 
O came up and blew the ship away from the shore. If it 
ness, | not been for the men on the shore he would have been lost.’’ 
nt Experimenter: ‘‘I am going to wake you up. When you wake 
ulses ou will be your normal self in every respect except this, that 


ll have completely forgotten everything that has taken 
your sleep.”’ 


i 
{ Upon this the subject was awakened and in the subsequent 


3 ne condition the following conversation took place between 
as and the experimenter. 
was Kixp.:‘*Do you remember what happened while you were 
ition eep?’? 
A Subj.: ‘*No.’’ 

Kxp.: ‘Nothing at all?’’ 
ems Subj.: ‘*You asked me how I felt. No, that was before I was 
it) asleep.”’ 
nant Exp.: ‘‘I am going to read a story to you. Listen very care- 
con because when I have read it I shall want you to tell it again 


ting 4 your own words. Here is the story: Frank had been told not 
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to get in the boat alone, ete.’’ (In reading the story again, | 
tried my best to use the same pace and the same intonation as o; 
the first reading to the sleeping subject, just as I initiated th 
reading of the story with exactly the same remarks both times.) 

Kixp. (after having finished the reading of the story) :‘‘T 
me the story again.’’ 

Subj.: ‘‘A boy, Frank, got in a boat. The wind blew him \ 
to sea and some men on the shore saved him.’’ 

Kixp.: ‘‘Have you ever heard that story before? 

Subj.: ‘‘No, I don’t think so.’’ 

Kixp.: ‘‘Are you sure?’’ 

Subj.: ‘‘I may have when I was a child; I don’t remember 

Kixp.: ‘‘Have you ever heard me read that story to 


»9° 


before?’’ 

Subj.: ‘‘No, that is not one of the stories they use in the cli 
[ thought you were going to give me the one of the Gilded Bo 
or the Cowboy Story. (Sleep suggested.) 

Ixp.: ‘I am going to wake you up. When you wake up » 
will be your normal self in every respect and you will feel ve. 
well. Furthermore you will remember everything that has h: 
pened during the experiment today, both during the time you ha 
been asleep and while you have been awake between times.’’ 

The subject was then awakened and in the subsequent nor: 
condition the following conversation took place: 

Kixp.: ‘‘While you were awake, after your first sleep, I read 
a story to you and I asked you to repeat the story in your 0\ 
words, and you repeated it. Do you remember that?’’ 

Subj.: ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

Exp.: ‘‘Then I asked you if you had ever heard the stor 
before. What did you think or feel when I asked you that 
question ?”’ 

Subj.: ‘‘ Well, I had a vague feeling of familiarity, but I was 
not sure whether I had heard the story before or not. I associated 
you with the Cowboy Story and the story of the Gilded Boy, 
when you started to read the story to me. When you said, ‘I wil 
read a story’, the first thing in my mind was, ‘ He is experimenting 
on me with the stories of Kraepelin’. So I was somewhat su! 
prised when it turned out to be something else. But I don’t think 
[ knew at that time that I bad heard the story before. I was 
positive when you asked me, that I hadn’t heard it before. It was 
qnite foreign to me, except that I thought maybe I heard it when 


I was a child.”’ 
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ixp.: ‘*When I asked you the question if you had ever heard 
read the story to you before, what came into your mind?’’ 

Subj.: ‘‘ Well, I was still in the same vein of the clinical story. 
| was pretty sure that you had never read it to me before.’’ 





[he important features of the experiment reported are in 
these: In the post-hypnotic condition after the first sleep, 
subject claims forgetting of the occurrences during the sleep. 
re is, in other words, a trend of thought, cognized shortly pre- 
sly, which the subject is apparently not aware of. In spite 
is fact he is capable of re-thinking this cognitive material 
is related to him. He ean in the post-hypnotic condition fol- 
and grasp its content when it is told. He is furthermore 
ble of reproducing it spontaneously on the request to tell 
story in his own words. But this content has lost some 
tial part of its meaning, the part which would make it recog- 
1 B e as past personal experience, which would make it recog- 
ble as a story told a few minutes before by the experimenter. 


a 


p lhe second point of interest in the experiment is the difference 
notional setting during the first and second experience of the 
We may on the basis of the general theory of hetero- 


J restion, propounded by Professor McDougall, assume that the 
to participate in the first experience of the story, during the 
rT otic sleep, the urge to participate meaning, in our experi- 
merely the urge to attend to the story, the urge to take it 
read s furnished essentially by the instinct of submission. The 
Or tion Professor MeDougall calls negative self-feeling, which is 
mmitant to such urge, would then be the core of the emotional 
during this first experience of the story. 

Sto! (he emotional setting in the second experience of the story, 
t] e post-hypnotie condition, is different, as judged from the 
ount the subject gives when he retrospects in the final non- 
[ was esic condition after the experiment is completed. From what 
lated relates then, the following conclusions can be made concerning 
Boy, the emotional setting. When he is first told that a story is going 
Ly to be read to him, his curiosity and expectation is evoked. His 
nting expectation even produces the anticipation of a definite object, the 
“— iepelinian story. When the latter does not follow, there is 
th rprise, perhaps a tinge of disappointment, in toto, an emotional 

—_ tting far different from the one in the sleep-experience. 
J To summarize: we find in the clinical manifestations of fune 


mal amnesia, as induced artificially by hypnosis, exactly a set 
features which will allow and even conduce to the interpreta- 
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tion of these amnesias in analogy with the hysterical ones, as 
illustrated by Iréne. The main difference is merely that, in 

hypnotic phenomenon, the inhibiting agent is assumably the rap.- 
port-sentiment, which, in the post-hypnotiec condition becomes a |) pF 





subconsciously acting wish. 

The tentative theory of functional amnesia which I have pro. 
pounded in this paper can be briefly re-stated as follows: 

In functional amnesia, we have an inhibition by a subconscious 
mechanism, which attacks, not directly the function of thinking \ 
again the past experience, but the specific striving which was at 
work relative to the experience on its occurrence. Such inhibition 
will modify the meaning of the experience, so as to make it appear 
strange, foreign, and without feeling of personal reference, in 
other words, so as to make it appear as not the subject’s experi- 
ence. If this theory is valid the subject, suffering from the 
amnesia, will be able to think the event; if it should be related to 
him, he will grasp cognitively the story told, but this story will 
not be experienced as something that has happened to him in the 
past, he will disclaim it as a personal experience of his own. 
Except if the story of the event is told to him he will not spon- 
taneously and voluntarily think of it, for the simple reason that | m 
there will be no incentive for so doing, the event having, by the 
inhibition referred to, become indifferent to him. 

This theory for the interpretation of functional amnesias 


refers these definitely to a modification of the meaning of objects @ \I 
of thought. If it is correct, it brings the functional amnesias in 
close relationship with the functional anesthesias, which latter I @ 
have previously explained as due to a modification of meaning of i 
external impressions by a subconsciously working process of & 
inhibition. In the case of the anesthesias this modification, how- 

ever, consists in a complete extinction of meaning of the impres- 

sion, by a subconscious inhibition of every mode of response what- 
soever relative to the impression. (An Experimental Study of | 


Functional Anesthesias as Induced by Suggestion in Hypnosis, 
Tue JournaL or ABNoRMAL aNnD Socrat Psycnotoey, Vol. XXIII, 
No. 3, 1928.) The functional amnesias by this theory are also | 
brought in close relationship to delusions, just as the functional 

anesthesias, as understood under the aspect of my previously J 
presented theory concerning them. 


Waverley, March 6, 1930. 
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-THER OBSERVATIONS ON PEYOTE INTOXICATION 


By SAMUEL W. FERNBERGER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


3C10 is W ITHIN the last few years, Rouhier' has published the most 


nk complete survey of the nature and effect of the drug that 
as at | is variously known as Peyote, Mesecal Buttons and whose 
bition tific name in Anhalonium Lewin. In this summary, the 
pear : ological aspects have been least adequately treated. Rou- 
e, I iriously enough is either unacquainted with or ignores most 
(perl- the American work in this field. Sometime before the appear 
1 the of this book, the author* published a personal record of 
ed to tense peyote intoxication. Up to this time all of the psycho- 
Wil | vical records mentioned only intensive and spectacular visual 
n th festations. The question arose as to whether or not these 
own. il effects were central or peripheral in character—whether 
spon- had a sensory or an imaginal basis. The author, who nor 
that | is devoid of visual imagery, hoped to make a crucial test 
ve the this pro*'em but the results were not as clear cut as might 
been desired. There were very slight visual effects but, it 
esias true, nothing like those described by Havelock Ellis, S. Weir 
jects tehell and others. What this observer did describe, which was 
aS in tioned for the first time in the literature of this drug, was 
ter I rave upsetting of space and time and an exceedingly rapid 
ig of inging of the foeus of attention. Space was extremely extended 
s of d time extremely slowed. The author believed that these effects 
how- | not been noticed before because former observers approached 
res : e problem motivated to observe visual effects only and so became 
yhat- terested in these to the exclusion of everything else. These 
Vv ol scriptions of the visual effects by other observers, fit exactly 
Osis, to the later description of the rapidly changing focus of atten- 
III, | which the author described primarily for kinaesthetie experi- 
also ‘es—largely sensory in character. 
onal During 1930, Mr. Vineent M. Petrullo of the Department of 


\nthropology at the University of Pennsylvania spent the sum- 
among the Oklahoma group of the Delaware Indians studying 


+ Dibeadel WES 


\. Rouhier, Le Peyotl. Paris: 1927, Doin. 


Pp. xii+371. 
2S. W. Fernberger, Observations on Taking P« 


yote. Amer. J. of Psych 1., 1923, 
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the Peyote Cult which is widely practiced by that group. His 
full report of the ethnological aspects will eventually appear 

the Publications of the Museum of the University of Penns: 
vania. During this study, he made a number of observations of 
a psychological character which may be briefly summarized 
and which appear to be new observations in the psychologica 
literature. 

The best reporters of this group of Indians insist that visions 
may occur under peyote intoxication but that it has become con 
sidered socially admirable and desirable to suppress these visions 
and that, after some practice, this may be successfully accom 
plished. The informants also state that they are able to control 
visions when they occur, that is, to change the vision to that 
of any particular known object or to hold a vision that occur 
in consciousness for a considerable time. Both of these statements 
are totally at variance with the descriptions of all previous ol 
servers of the visual manifestations. The Indians of the mor 


f 


conservative sort emphasize the cleansing effects of eating 
part to the vomiting which is induced but also, 
parently, to the feeling of well-being which frequently acc 
panies the period of insomnia after the taking of the drug 


Petrullo also reports that in the Peyote Cults investigated ther 


drug, due in 


ry 
iii 


is no actual, implied or even symbolie eroticism which mat 
these ceremonies off from practically every other known Amer! 
Indian ceremony of any tribe or group. 

In order to ascertain the validity of some of these reports, 
nine mature members of the faculty of the University of Penns 
vania submitted together to extreme Peyote intoxication. The 
experiment was a group one because it more nearly reproduced 
the situation in the Peyote ceremonies and gave the opportunity) 
for suggestion of one observer upon another. The ‘*‘meeting ”’ 
was provided with drums and rattles and, during the latent period, 
the observers spent their time employing these and learning the 
Peyote songs of the Indian ceremony. All of these observers 
had training in introspection, were acquainted with psychological 
terminology and were of known imaginal type. Records were 
taken for each observer and subsequently each observer presented 
a final report of the period of insomnia. Those who acted as 
observers were: (1) Howard P. Becker, Instructor in Sociology; 
(2) Alfred I. Hallowell, Assistant Professor in Anthropology; 
(3) J. Alden Mason, Curator American Section, University 
Museum; (4) H. Sherman Oberly, Assistant Professor Psychol 
ogy; (5) Vincent M. Petrullo, Instructor Anthropology; (6) Lin- 
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8) John K. Shyrock, Lecturer History of Religions; and 


Nyonald R. Young, Assistant Professor Sociology. 


vers will hereafter be known by number. 


> 
( Pex 


n water 
and the 
the imaginal type 


lor 


Ol 


these observers 
ximating a pure 
imating a pure 


— Laat ‘ 
indicated a 


| 


These nine 


ote buttons were prepared in the Indian way by being 
144 hours and both the buttons them- 


for about 
infusion wa 
the dosage the 


nfusion are 


Dosage 

S Cups 
6 1 
4 ] 


1° 
Kinae 


mixtul 


ost highly mixed. 


ost of 


? 
OUSC 


| and 2 started to eat 


the 


S ingested. 


» number of 


Visual 
Excellent 
Excellent 
Fair 
Good 
Good 
Poor 
Exeellent 
Good 
Poor 


visual type and 


‘sthetie type. 


‘e of 


observers came to the ‘‘séance’’ 


buttons and 


given separately. 


Imagery 


Auditory 
Fair 
Poor 
Fair 
Good 
Exee 
Fair 
Excelient 
Poor 
Poor 


llent 


The reeord of the dosage 
of the observers appears in the following 
the 


number 


Kinaesthetic 
Exeellent 
Fair 
Good 
Good 

Good 
Excellent 
Excellent 
Good 
Excellent 


are of mixed type with No. 2 most closely 


3, 6 and 9 most closely 
For Observers 1 and 8 


visual and kinaesthetie 


with« 


imagery 


5 and 7 a mixture of these plus auditory imagery 


yut dinner. 


. Observers 3, 4, 6,7, 8 and 9 has started eating Peyote, 


vers taking the last 


ail ight. 


y shortly afterwards. 
vomited one or more times during the evening. 


dose 
i] 


the drug 


not 


than 9 
at Y¥ P.M. 


later 


and 


pM. QOb- 
continued 


Observer 5 started to eat at midnight but, for rea 
of assisting with the experiments curtailed the use of the 


All of the 


» obse} vers, 


except 


\ ) 
INO. de 


Most 


observers stayed until after 6 a.m. the next morning. 


ase method. 


e the material presented. 


and 


| 


ive minutes 


the first 


less than the normal susceptibility to fatigue. 


dose. Before 


erhaps the best way of presenting the data obtained is by 
Subsequently an attempt will be made to sum 


The latent period for visual phenomena was three 
after 
ave evidence of exhilaration to a marked degree and evidence 
For example, 


this time 



























































370 Samuel W. Fernberger 

during this period, the observer beat a drum with his hand and 
with a free hand movement for more than a half hour with evident 
pleasure and entirely without rest. This observer, at a later 
period, shook a rattle with a free arm movement for over 4) 
minutes without stopping and he reported that he had nothing 
to do with the tempo. Observer 1 reported brilliant visual ph: 
nomena which could be obtained with the eyes open or closed 
With the eyes open there was an observable enhancement of the 
visual sensory field and throughout this stage a very definit 





enhancement of the auditory sensory field as well. The visual | 
phenomena could be changed to images of familiar objects at wil 
but with difficulty. It does not seem worth while to describe actua 
visions of which so many have been already described in the litera 
ture. As usual they had great brilliance and rapid movement 
his observer reported that no really good reds appeared in his 
visions. It was found that changing the rhythm of the drum beat | 
seemed to have no effect on the rapidity of change of the visual 
phenomena. Time was reported as extremely slow. The visua 
phenomena had disappeared in about 2% hours after their first 
appearance. This observer actively tried to get aphrodisiac rea 
tions and completely failed during the period of intense intoxi 
eation. The very complete subsequent report of this observe 
indicates a continued exhilaration, loss of social inhibitions and 
less than normal susceptibility to fatigue. The enhancement ot! 
the visual sensory field continued for 10 hours after taking th 
drug. The observer dozed for 21% hours early in the morning 
but never fell into a sound sleep. No feeling of nausea persisted 
to this time. The exhilaration continued greatly diminished 
throughout the next day and no fatigue was felt until the late 
afternoon—more than 36 hours after the last previous sleep. Th 
anti-aphrodisiae effects continued for about 72 hours. 

Observer 2. This observer gave reactions which were som 
what anomalous. Although he ingested 7 buttons, the only ob 
servable reactions were the usual dilation of the pupils, a marked 
exhilaration and a very evident anti-fatigue effect. At no time | 


did this observer enough nausea to lead to vomiting. But at 4:50 
the next morning he reports that he was still awake wit! 
There was evident release also of the usua! 
> of men 


A.M. 
‘*unlimited’’ energy. 
social inhibitions. He reports a constant ‘‘great activity’ 
tal processes. The situation is described as similar to mild alco 
holie intoxication but without the ‘‘muddling’’ effect of alcoho! 
This observer also notes a strong anti-aphrodisiac effect of the 


drug. Although no visual phenomena appeared spontaneously, 


B+ al 
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es ee 
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Further 


ried to call up visual images of colors alone and in combina- 
ind reports that these color images came more easily than 
He also notes that his hearing seemed more acute than 
mal. This observer gives the direct introspection that the 
tory sensations did not seem more intensive than usual but 
clearer and more readily attracted attention. He retired 
out 14% hours toward morning but doubts if he slept 4% hour 
He went through the next day without fatigue until, in 
vening, intense fatigue was noted. 

Observer 3. This observer had very severe nausea—vomiting 
times from 8 until 11 p.m. but always eating more peyote 

reach spell of nausea. His latent period for visual phenomena 

» hours after the first dose. Before this time there had 
ausea and the usual dilation of the pupils of the eyes. One 
earliest effects was the enhancement of the visual and 
ory sensory fields. Quite early there was noted an apparent 
ng of time. This observer reports the usual visual phe- 
mena, never intensive but with rapid movement. Reds were 
er reported. Particular colors appeared in these visions upon 
bal suggestion. It was found that visual forms could be con- 
ed by suggestion as well but with a certain amount of diffi- 

y. Once the visual phenomena were gone, this observer 

orts that time seemed very slow. In spite oi extreme nausea, 

observer was evidently exhilarated and uninhibited. 

In his subsequent report he observed a continuance of the 
itigue effects for at least 36 hours. Anti-aphrodisiac effects 
also noted by this observer. The primary after effect is 

rporated in the statement of this observer that ‘‘A dose of 

ote seems to be equivalent to a good night’s sleep’’. 

bserver 4. The latent time for this observer was relatively 

some visual effects occurring in about 2'/, hours after the 

t dose. The first effects were dilation of the pupils and marked 
ation before this time. There was reported an enhance- 

the visual and auditory fields and a marked slowing of 
Once, for example, when he was drumming very rapidly, 
narked that he was unable to increase the speed of the drum 
from a slow rhythm. This observer reports the usual visual 
nomena but they are described as poor and the colors un- 
ated. He was unable to control the color or form of these 
ons by suggestion. 

he subsequent report indicates that the exhilaration and 

igue effects continued for some hours as well as the ap- 


slowness of muscular movements. This was accompanied 
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by the continued apparent slowness of time. The rest of the night 
was spent in reading without sleep. By 8 a.m. this observer felt 
fatigue. One statement of this observer seems worth recording. 
‘‘There were a few times, as indicated last evening, when I had 
colorful effects only with the eyes closed. When others described 
their effects, I could imagine them perfectly. To me, a great deal 
of the visual phenomena seem to be self-induced.’’ Again anti 
aphrodisiac effects are noted. 

Observer &. This observer took only one dose of three buttons 
and, shortly afterwards, self-induced vomiting so as to assist 
the experiment. Certain effects were apparent however. Withi 
two hours there was dilation of the pupils and obvious exhilara 
tion. After a latent period of 5 hours, this observer reported 
visual effects with the eyes closed. These could be controlled 
for both color and form and they were more brilliant and more 
saturated than the usual visual images for this observer. The 
localization of these visual images was normal—before the eves 
and projected to about 10 inches. All colors are reported but 
the reds are described as poor. The anti-fatigue effects continued 
for 24 hours. Anti-aphrodisiac effects are also noted. 

Observer 6. This observer gave very complete reports during 
intoxication and also gave a very complete supplementary report 
His latent time was relatively long—slightly over 4% hours fo1 
the visual phenomena. He suffered greatly from nausea during 
both the period of profound intoxication and later. In the very 
early stages there was first the usual dilation of the pupils and 
exhilaration in spite of great nausea. This was apparently slowed 
even before he had the visual phenomena and later he describes 
time as simply non-existent. This observer obtained the usual 
color manifestations probably with more brilliance and certain) 
with more persistence than any of the other observers. Th« 
largely held the center of his interest once they appeared. [i 
was impressed with the rapidity of color changes. ‘‘Very d: 
namic, Moving every instant. In doubt as to color. Color changes 
too rapidly for accurate account. On the whole the colors ar 
not highly saturated. On the whole the designs are geometrical! 
These designs are described as two 


in form and not of objects. 
dimensional only and are present only with the closed eyes. Good 
reds were not reported. During this period it was not possible 
for this observer to call up visual images of familiar objects such 
as his own desk. During all of this time there was also a height 
ened visual and auditory sensory field as well. At no time did 
this observer seem able to control, by suggestion, the form, eolor 
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ight luration of his visual phenomena. As the intoxication began 
felt to wear off and the visual images were of less frequent occurrence, 
ling would again reappear when stimulated by either the drum 
had r the rattle beat. There was a definite anti-fatigue effect which 
‘ibed isted for nearly 24 hours. The visual phenomena seemed to 
deal sist to a very much less marked degree for about 20 hours. 
: 6 hours this observer reports a feeling of ‘‘detachment and 





fference to my surroundings which seemed unusual’’. 

S Observer 7. The latent time for this observer was also about 
sf | {1 hours for the visual phenomena which was relatively long. 
visual phenomena were the usual rapidly changing geometrical 
ara designs but also visions of known objects, accompanied by an 
rted enhancement of the visual and auditory sensory fields. It was 
led ssible for this individual to call up normal visual images on 
nore Su ero'e stion and these seemed of more highly saturated color than 
The | . Thesé effects persisted intermittently for about 18 hours. 
eves re was marked exhilaration and an anti-fatigue effect for this 
but erver as well. Profound anti-aphrodisiac effects were also 

d which continued for over 24 hours after intoxication. This 

‘ver reports that his visual experiences could only be partially 


ring trolled by suggestion as regards form. <A suggested form 

ort ould come to consciousness and then rapidly change to asso 
d forms. 

ring Observer 8. This observer left early and his observations are 

ye) ely contained in a supplementary report. The first effect, 


a latent period of about 2 hours, was a marked enhancing 

auditory sensory field followed by the visual sensory field 

ibes ell. After 44% hours he had the usual visual phenomena with 
SI closed eyes only which persisted tor about 31% hours. His 
us were almost entirely of objects (known or imaginary) 

’ th practically no occurrence of the colors in geometrical forms. 
e visions changed very rapidly, were vividly colored and 


d d not be controlled by suggestion. This observer continually 
ges orts a split personality. Anti-fatigue and anti-aphrodisiac 
are | ts were also emphasized. There was also marked exhilaration. 
1¢a Observer 9. The latent time, before the visual phenomena 
wo eared, was about 3 hours for this observer. Before this time 
ood @ ere was marked dilation of the pupils and evident exhilaration 
ible ite of marked nausea. This observer remarked that he had 
ucl never felt worse or had a better time’’. At first the visions 
rht e of geometrical designs, intensive and highly saturated but 
did pidly changing. This observer reports that the designs could 


brought to consciousness or eliminated by suggestion. For 
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example, in one case, he had a brilliant vision and said to himself 
‘‘This would look nice as a peacock feather’’ and at once the ( 
form changed to that of a peacock feather. These visions were 
apparently affected by the drum and rattle rhythms. For ex. 
ample, he reports the entire field covered with an unsaturated 
colored film which breaks up into intensive points of the same 
color at each sound of the drum or rattle. A marked slowing , 
of time is recorded. When listening to the report of anothe: . 
observer, this subject reported that his visions changed continu- 
ally to correspond to the report. At another time, he tried to 
suggest images to another observer and found that he, himself, 
was having the visions he was attempting to suggest. These 
phenomena were reported as always flat and entirely without pe 
spective. There was a very marked anti-aphrodisiac effect which 
continued for over 24 hours. The anti-fatigue effects persisted for 
18 hours. It is of interest to note for this observer that, during | ; 
the period of profound intoxication, he believed that the visual 
phenomena were largely ordinary visual imagery attended to mor 
closely than usual. He subsequently reports: ‘‘I have tried to 
bring back the same kind of color effects I described to you but 
without the slightest success. | remember distinctly some of the 
colors and patterns from Friday night but I cannot see them.”’ 
Discussion. These reports settle certain points with regard . 
to Peyote intoxication but also raise a number of new problems 
which cannot be settled from the data presented here. Certain 
effects are constant and certain others seem of highly variabl 
occurrence. On the whole the physiological effects seem more con 
stant than the psychological effects. Thus the first noticeabl 
effect for all observers was marked dilation of the pupils of th 
eyes, followed shortly after by marked exhilaration. The effect 
of this exhilaration was the lowering of social inhibitions. The 
lessened susceptibility to fatigue was marked for all observers. 
With few exceptions, these men rose early on Friday morning 
and did not sleep until the Saturday night following. More than | 
half of the observers stayed together throughout the whole of ,¥ 
Kriday night—the night of the ‘‘séance’’. Several of the ob- 
servers either played the drum or shook a rattle, both with a tree 
arm movement, getting real enjoyment from the doing of it and 
tor periods which would have led to painful fatigue under or 
dinary circumstances. In most eases this anti-fatigue effect was 
followed by a reaction and a much longer period of sleep than { 
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usual, 
So far as the psychological effects are concerned, all of the 
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rvers report an enhanced visual and auditory sensory field. 
rs seen seemed brighter; noises seemed louder; the sound 
e’s own voice seemed louder than usual. Observer 2 reports 
actually he does not believe that the colors and sounds were 
lly more intensive but that they came more readily into the 
of attention. Five observers (1, 3, 4, 6 and 9) report a 
ed slowing of time which was first reported in the literature 
e solitary observation of the author. 
he usual visual phenomena were reported by 8 of the 9 ob- 
rs—only Observer 2 failing to obtain them. On the whole, 
henomena reported correspond in most respects to the large 
er of such reports that have already appeared in the litera- 
But in this respect there were wide individual differences 
e reports. Observers 1 and 6 found that the visual phe- 
a occurred only when the eyes were closed or when the 


was in darkness. Several of the other observers reported 
the visions could be obtained with the eyes open but that 
were enhanced with the closure of the eyes. Observers 1, 
d 5 report that no good reds were ever noted; while Observer 
yhasizes in his report some very Food reds. Three observers 
S and 9) report frequent visions of familiar objects and 5 
vers (1, 4, 6, 7, and 9) report geometrical figures. Observer 
hasizes the fact that very few geometrical figures occurred. 
of the 8 observers who had visual effects report rapid move- 
and change in the visual manifestations. Several insisted 
e visions were flat and without perspective and several 
ite egocentric localizations. Observers 1, 3, 4, 5 and 6 report 
the colors were not intensive or saturated, Observer 6 char- 
zing them as being best reproduced with pastel water colors. 
he other hand, the visual manifestations are reported as very 
ant and saturated by Observers 7, 8 and 9. 
There seems to be no correlation whatsoever between either 
frequeney of occurrence or the saturation of the colors of the 
ons and the ability of the observer to visualize in normal 
itions. The two poor visualizers had both good frequency 


visions, one (No. 6) apparently getting them most plentifully 


tor longer duration of any of the observers. Observer 3, 
racterized as a fair visualizer, had only fair frequency of the 
ial phenomena. Of the three observers characterized as good 

lizers, one (8) had good frequency of visions and two others 
d 5) had poor frequency. Of those characterized as excel- 
isualizers, two (1 and 7) had good frequency of visions and 
rver 2 had none at all. If anything there would seem to be 
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visualization 








something of a negative correlation between 
frequency of the Peyote visions. 

The same sort of relations seems to hold for the normal abilit: 
to visualize and the saturation of the colors in the visions. (} 
the poor visualizers, Observer 9 had good and Observer 6 poo 
saturation; while Observer 3, a fair visualizer, had also poor 
saturation. Of the good visualizers, Number 8 had good and 
Numbers 4 and 5 had poor saturation of the colors seen in 
Peyote visions. Finally, of the excellent visualizers, Observer 7 
had good, Observer 1 reported poor saturation of the colors a 
Observer 2 no visual phenomena at all. Certainly these results 
fail to show any relation between either frequency or saturatio. 
of the visual manifestations under Peyote intoxication and t] 
normal ability for visualization of the observers. They leave 
entirely unsettled, therefore, the question as to whether thes 
visual manifestations of Peyote intoxication are of central o1 


peripheral origin. 

The question of the effects of suggestion may be settled some 
what more satisfactorily in spite of certain individual difference 
Observers 6 and 9 both reported that a change of the rhythm o! 
the drum beat had an effect upon the rapidity of the rate of chang 
of the visions and Observer 9 reported the drum or rattle beat 
had an effect on the form as well. The drum must be considere: 
an elementary form of suggestion in this situation and, in tli 


Indian Peyote ceremonies, a drum is beaten continuously throug! 
out the night. Observer 1, however, notes specifically that 
fails to find that the drum rhythm had any effect on the visio 


/ 


whatsoever. 

Observers 3, 4, 5, 7 and 9—five of the nine observers and 
of the eight who obtained any visual effects—report that 
visions could be controlled in duration (rapidity of change), 
color and in form by suggestion. This might be either auto 


uggestion by the observer or verbal suggestion to the observe! 


S Lis ss 


Observers 6 and 8 report specifically a failure to control the visi 


n any way by suggestion of any sort. In spite of these individua 
differences, there seems to be little doubt that in many individ 
uals the visual effects may be controlled by suggestion as regar 
duration, color and form. In this respect the reports of the h 
dians seem to be correct as against the reports of the previous 
observers who had contributed to this problem in the literature 
and who had all insisted that such control was impossible. 

All of the observers note, in one way or another, what may 
be called a condition which approximates a split personality. At 
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me did the visual effects have reality. 
was described as apparently a rational self (probably largely 
il in its imaginal background) alongside and distinct from 
ensory and concrete visual imaginal self. 
abstractions. 





















+ 
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In every case the situa- 


The two did not 
One 


esting aspect of this split personality, which was a chance 
ence, may be an interesting lead toward interpretation of 
aspects of the Peyote ceremonies for social psychology 


er | for anthropology. An Indian reported to Petrullo: ‘‘I am 
haking this rattle—God is shaking this rattle—I have noth- 
volunteered the information: 
not shaking this rattle—my arm is doing it—my ego has 
ing to do with the control of the rhythm.’’ The difference 
a een these two statements is one solely in interpretation. It 
he y to imagine, on such a basis of split personality, in which 
rational self becomes detached and different from the sensory 
how a mystical religious interpretation of approach to the 

on head may be so readily built up. 
1c One unexpected and unforeseen result of this investigation is 
n strongly anti-aphrodisiac effect of the drug. This 
ins again explain, for social psychology and for anthropology, 
be ‘ly and totally unerotie character of the ceremonies of 
vote cults so unusual to American Indian ceremonies. For 
one of the observers, the anti-aphrodisiae effect of the drug 
2 marked and continued, in most cases, for at least 24 hours 
period of intoxication. erotic stimulation 
10 ineffective. In several cases physical automanipulation 


l f pretation. 


ling up of erotic images 


unequivocal in this respect. 


i physiologica 


genitals failed to produce the usual physiological effect. 
visual and verbal—were equally 


facts are plain, the drug is a strong anti-aphrodisiac. The 
The interpretation, how- 
The failure of the physical manipulation 
genitals points to a physiological basis for the effect. On 

j other hand, the failure of the imaginal production of erotic 
tions might be given either 

It may be possible that these images—like all 


or a psychological 


the others in this condition of split personality—fail to lead 


lous the usual result because they (as all other images) are ab- 
a icted from the ego or self or the rational part of one’s conscious 
| “ 


nay 


h any case, it would seem that we have here the basis of ex- 
ination of several problems raised by the anthropological in- 
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vestigation of this group of Peyote cults. We have confirmed 
the ability to control the visual manifestations of Peyote intoxi- 
vation as reported by the Indians and at variance with the 
published reports of other physiological and psychological investi- 
gators. We have demonstrated that the drug is a strong anti- 
aphrodisiac which would account for the totally, even symbolic, 
non-sexual character of the Peyote ceremonies. And we have 
hinted at the possible explanation of the belief in the approach 
to the God-head described by the Indians, in terms of the apparent 


split personality between one’s rational conscious processes and 


the sensory conscious processes. 


























QUESTIONNAIRE AS USED IN RECENT STUDIES 


anti OF HUMAN SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 

MOLL, 

have By O. L. HARVEY 

O ; ; . , . i , . ; m 

nanan e following discussion is divided into five main parts. The 
q dicates the place and function of the questionnaire in the 


} 


of human sexual behavior. The second very briefly traces 
‘ent history of the questionnaire. The third constitutes 
commentary on selected references from the literature 





past fifteen years and is of significance only when read in 
‘tion with the studies there discussed. In the fourth part 
| ttempt has been made to summarize from the works thus 
ed some of the advantages and disadvantages of question 
studies of human sexual behavior. And finally an ideal 
edure of investigation is tentatively outlined. 


* * . * * 


T Ii} study of human sexual behavior conforms to two general 
arieties of method: direct observation and personal report. 
Illustrative of the former is the work of Bingham (1) on 
exual behavior of young apes. Through a concealed aper- 
the observer notes the sex play of his subjects, introduced 

into a prepared situation. With human beings, however, 

rrocedure is not usually possible. Recourse must be had 

indirect method of personal report, of question and answer. 

. ch, however, serves to conceal thought as well as to reveal 

(he questioner cannot be certain of the veracity of the replies 

he receives. Thus the method of personal report would 

to be the less satisfactory as a scientific procedure. On 

other hand, it makes possible the investigation of the earlie1 
story as well as of the present behavior of the subject. 

Of the four principal procedures proper to investigation by 

al report '—namely, the anecdotal, the psychoanalytic, the 

: study, and the questionnaire the last is the subject of present 

deration. It differs from the others mainly in that it is 

more objective as a record and more constant as an experi- 
tal or observational situation. The investigator is excluded 
s differentiation the writer deals with in more detail in an article entitled 


Method in the Study of Human Sexual Behavior 
ial Psychology, May, 1932. 


published in 
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from the situation; the questioning procedure in itself is the same 
for all subjects included in the given series of observations; the 
record of proceedings between questioner and subject is objective 
throughout; if the questionnaire has been properly drafted, there 
can be no confusion as to the meaning of the subject’s overt 
responses. No other procedure of the personal-report variety 
possesses these qualities to such a degree as does the question- 
naire. The defects or disadvantages of the questionnaire wil] 
be considered in due course; meanwhile it is simply to be noted 
that these are its principal claims to recognition as an instrument 
in scientific investigation. 
7 . * * ~ 

The recent history of the questionnaire comprises briefly a 
peak, a rapid collapse, and, within recent years, a gradual rise. 
Under G. S. Hall the peak was reached. The relatively wild and 
undisecriminating subsequent use of the questionnaire (16) gave 
rise to a reaction, culminating, academically, in the resolution 
passed at a meeting of the Experimental Psychologists in annual 
conference, deploring the uncritical use of the questionnaire (2), 
followed by a note published by Boring (3) advising recipients 
of questionnaires to spurn any which failed to comply with | 
studies by careful 





certain minimum requirements. Recent 
workers (4,5) have tended to reéstablish the questionnaire 
vided still that it meet certain requirements—as a valid instru- 


pro- 


ment of research, at least in those phases of social research which 
are as yet in what may be termed the pre-scientific stage of 
development. The study of sexual behavior falls within this 


category. : 
f 


* - . * * 


Preéminent among questionnaire studies of human sexual 
behavior are those reported by Exner, 1915 (6); Achilles, 1923 (7); 
Peck and* Wells, 1923 (8) and 1925 (9); Davis, 1929 (10); and 
Hamilton, 1929(11). A questionnaire study by Chassell, pub- 
lished in 1928 (12), deals only incidentally with sexual behavior 
but will be included in the following brief review because of the 
technical improvements which it suggests. 

IXxner’s questionnaire contains ten questions relating to the 
sexual behavior of men. It was administered to two groups 0! 
about 500 each of male college students. Questions vary in defi 
niteness from, ‘‘At what age did you begin (‘any sexual prac- 
'’’ to ‘*Indicate in what way this information (concerning 


tice’) ! 
Obviously the 


the subject of sex) was good or bad for you.’’ 
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tion of answers to the first would be simpler and more 
“8 terpretable than those in answer to the second. How 
Bg ere is still the likelihood that, in response to the first 
i the subject might reply (conscientiously vaguely, though 
overt speaking not in direct answer to the question), ‘*At some 
sete + my childhood a reply difficult to classify. Again, 
tion lor’s statistical treatment of results is not always satis- 
a Replies are sometimes, classified under such arbitrary 
i F lapping divisions as, for example, ‘‘before 12’’, ‘‘before 
aid rom 14 to 17’’, and *‘after 17°”. . 
es’ questionnaire was addressed to four different groups 
viduals: Y.M.C.A. members in the Bowery of New York 
ontinuation school children, Negroes, and men and women 
fly a ed in university extension classes. The last group consti- 
rise robably the most satisfactory as an intelligent codperative 
1 and ge. Although opinion is sometimes asked for, the question- 
gave n general is clear and concise. Especially noteworthy is 
ution t that classifiable data are tabulated in careful detail, every 
nual el separately. 
and Wells, in their earlier study (1923) report their 
lents | vs, derived from a sampling of ‘‘some three-quarters’’ of 
witl nale college graduate students. The sex-questionnaire was 
retu istered to the subjects assembled together in the same hall. 
pro tions in this study are similar in form to those asked by 
stru . Such items as, ‘‘At what age and from what source did 
vhicl quire such information (concerning sex hygiene) ?’’ and 
re ol iency (of sexual intercourse) at present time’’, are ex 
S d somewhat vaguely, giving rise to some confusion, perhaps 
much in the mind of the subject as possibly in the mind 
person seeking to classify and tabulate responses. In 
exua to both or either of them is recorded a number of replies 
(7): ssifiable’’, or not clearly specified excepting as episodes. 
other hand, the classification of responses in his study 
nub " satisfactory that in that by kixner. Frequencies are pub- 
avior d not as absolute quantities but as percentages of the selected 
f the e. The percentages, however, are reported in detail, e.g., 
ractically every specifie age level. On the whole the form 
> tI] questionnaire shows a tendency towards clear-cut question- 
ne of fa , involving, in general, classifiable responses, but still 
. lof mitting of the more vague expression of opinion concerning 
wu topics. 
woul hanically, Peck and Wells’ 1925 study constitutes a decided 





ement on that published in 1925. A larger group, some 
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200 of the same type of men was questioned. Again, however 
the authors prefer to state only the percentages and not th 
absolute quantities of cases falling into the categories mentioned 
The questions, on the other hand, are often of the multiple-choice 
variety, making a definite statement necessary. This procedure 
obviously has its disadvantages in that it precludes qualificati: 
Nevertheless, the subject is likely to respond correctly as neal 
as possible with the result that later classification is not rendered 
to a large extent statistically useless by vague returns. Furthe1 
more, it is fairly reasonable to assume that, after a little thinking 
most persons will be able to locate within two or three years 
the commencement of any given practice. The sex-questionnaire, 
which constituted the major portion of a larger study of pet 
sonality, was answered anonymously. It is considerably longe1 
than the 1923 questionnaire. As Wells has pointed out, hoy 
ever (13), length in itself has intrinsic merit only in so far as 
the detail can be synthesized in the mind of the observer. 

The questionnaire studies of both Davis and Hamilton a 
probably over-long. On the other hand they are probably 
most suggestive studies on human sexual behavior yet publishe 
Davis’ is the more extensive, comprising the classified responses 
of 1,100 each of married and unmarried women. Definitions of 
terms are supplied where appropriate. Questioning is not of t 
multiple-choice type but is still crisp and definite. Plenty oi 
space is allowed for additional qualificatory comments. 
attempt is made to differentiate reactions at different periods 
of life, e.g., during childhood, during adolescence, and si 
adolescence. Some questions, exceedingly few, could have be 
more carefully worded: e.g., ‘‘Was it (information about sex 
matters) given voluntarily or as the result of questions from 
vou?’’ How would one interpret the answer ‘‘Yes’’? On 1 
other hand, the questionnaire goes into the most painstaking 
detail; the extent of the findings, not yet all published, must 
tremendous. Opinion has been differentiated and discussed 
separately from fact. ‘The statistical treatment of results 1s 
probably the best vet attempted. Data are first classified 
detail; coefficients of contingency (where pertinent) are 
determined on the basis of larger step-intervals and pooled resi 

Hamilton’s study deals with the responses of 100 each 
married men and women. The aim of the study would appea 
its eareful statistical treatment, to have been elini 
than statistical. The published data are of inestimalh 
a basis for the development of questionnaires of 


despite 
rather 
value as 
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ybjective (multiple choice ) variety. But the recorded 
nses, being in no way categorical, often are difficult to 
Sometimes they are not classifiable as positive replies 
e.g., ‘don’t remember’’, ‘‘uncertain’’, ‘‘don’t know’’, or 
answer equally inconclusive. Nevertheless it is probably 


to just this vagueness that the study bears the stamp of 


ticity. Qualification is essential; classifications in the 
of human behavicr are, -as Galton is reported to have 


rved, more often in the nature of nuclei than of strictly defined 
ories. One wishes, nevertheless, that it had been possible 


ve the responses separated into, on the one hand, the arbi 
classifiable response, and, on the other, the qualifications 
ypriate to that response, thus following a procedure similar 
used by Davis. It would seem that Hamilton deliberately 
rred not to adopt this procedure. To this extent, however, 
table findings are the less amenable to treatment for the 
se of statistical comparison with other studies of a similar 


assell’s study, bearing on the mechanies of questionnaire 
; 
i 


ul procedure by which data eoncern- 


ction, suggests a use 


velopmental periods may be the more strictly controlled. It 


ts, furthermore, the use of rating-scale procedures as part 
questionnaire technique; thus once more making qualifiea 
ossible, though moulding it in objective form and thus 
ng the questionnaire as a scientific instrument not only 
e quantitative but also from tl 


1e qualitative point of view. 


ously little information can be gained from brief com 


es of the above description. To understand adequately 
and significance of the valuable studies here reported, 
horough examination of the original works will suffice. 
eless the following constitutes an attempt to summarize 
the features which appear from an examination of their 
res to be particularly relevant to questionnaire studies 
sexual behavior. Defects and disadvantages will be 
th first; then the advantages. Finally an attempt will be 
to indieate an ideal procedure. 


rade Ss oT the Cue stionnaire Prov ( dure 

is a serious defect of the sex questionnaire that it investi 
ly one aspect of personality, frequently without adequate 
tion of the many other factors which operate to bring 
ehavior. Peck and Wells’ study attempts to take account 
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of this possible eriticism by broadening the field of psycholog 
investigation. Nevertheless the further objection remains 
psychological factors alone are inadequate. Important as dete: 
mining factors in sexual behavior are such simple physical cl 
acteristics as the nature and cleanliness of the prepuce, size ; 
degree of normalcy of the external genitalia, diseases of 
genito-urinary system. A recent report made by Dickinson 
Pierson (14) attempts to take account of this factor and furt] 


i 


reports by Dickinson, yet to be published,* emphasize them e\ 
more strongly; but physical examinations involve considera 
time, ¢ xpense and inconvenience. Indeed an adequately thoro 
study of sexual behavior would constitute a most expens 
program. 

2. More than a forty per cent initial return on a questionn: 
is seldom to be expected. Davis’ invitation to codperate in 
study elicited about one-third acceptances of which only one-t] 
again were finally returned as completed questionnaires. Fr 
university students Achilles derived roughly a forty-five per 
response. Where conditions were still more strictly controllal 
and an appeal in person could be made, Peck and Wells, Hamilto 
and Exner were able to obtain a higher percentage of rep 
from 70 per cent to 100 per cent. This latter achievement, ho 
ever, is exceedingly improbable where one deals with sampling 
running into thousands; and in these smaller studies was attained 
only at the risk of distorting the sampling. Yet, in so far as | 
one fails of one hundred per cent completeness in replies, to that H 
extent are one’s findings in any ease likely to be distorted o1 


TY 





any rate to stand in need of qualification. 
3. Failure to recognize this fact, that is, to take into account 
the nature of the sampling, gives rise to some serious statistical 
fallacies. Let it be supposed, by way of illustration, that of 1,000 | fre 
persons cireularized, only 200 completely respond, of whom 
20 admit to certain practices, 5 of them commencing before | 
i 






age of twelve. Depending upon the universe of discourse, 
proportion which that five will represent will be 25 per cent, 2's 
per cent, or 4% per cent. Unfortunately not every investigator 


assumes the same universe of discourse with the result that co! : 







fusion inevitably arises between the findings of different 






investigators. 
4. kor the same reason, findings derived from incomp! 
samplings, the nature of which, so far as adequate representation 
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1, is unknown and ean seldom even be estimated, 


eres 
arily require qualification—a postulate of scientific method 

evel again is rather commonly overlooked. 

chat Being in the nature of personal report, the responses to 
onnaires are of less certain validity than are direct observa 


of behavior. It is possible to insert questions which will 
answers given to other questions; but the procedure involves 
rt derable space and valuable time and is even then of doubtful 
. Certainly to this extent the questionnaire procedure is 
itisfactory than that of the psychoanalytic or of the case 


method. For the present one can only assume that variable 
arising from individual responses will tend to balance each 
and yield, as a mass result, data of relatively satisfactory 
vorthiness. 
Unless questions are comprehensive and carefully worded, 
ire liable to uncertain interpretation. Illustrative questions, 
‘rol ving this postulate, have been mentioned earlier in the text. 
The very correction of this defect, however—possible only 
lla bstituting questions of the multiple-response variety—gives 
to a further difficulty. The answers from which choice can 
ide constitute in themselves a suggestion of answers not 
he ously considered; that is, they make possible the self- 
lings tion that a certain alternative provides the appropriate 
ained er which recall memory alone would not have proffered. 
ar as s, indirectly, the observer constitutes an interfering variable. 
» that Hamilton avoids this but at the sacrifice of definiteness. 
or at 8. Questions often demand answers which in their very nature 
I ot be sufficiently objective. Answers which involve opinion, 
count : e subjective interpretation of experience, are of this variety. 
cannot be classified, excepting arbitrarily, with the answers 
1, trom other individuals in response to the same question; yet, 
vhom | ess thus treatable, they are of no particular value in a group 





Yet, the very fact that questions are so worded as to neces- 
t, i e categorical replies makes qualification impossible. [ven 
the ecustemary provision has been made for covering this 
namely, the inclusion of the choice: ‘‘ Any other answer”’ 
‘erent the tendency of the subject would often appear to be to subordi- 
the desire to qualify to the exigencies of the situation and 
let vreater ease of simply checking one of the already existing 
ifications. 
. Thus one’s statistical findings tend to be misleading. They 
simple and clear enough but they do not and cannot 
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adequately represent the qualifications made by individ 
subjects. 

11. It should, if possible, be arranged for the sex questionnaire 
in particular to be answered anonymously. The very fact that 
subjects are expected to sign the questionnaire appears to aff 
the findings considerably. Not only are many items not filled 
but the answers to those completed would seem frequently 


be misleading. 

12. It is impossible to impose any interpretation upon the 
failure to reply to a question. It is important, therefore, that in 
one’s written appeal to one’s subjects one should lay considerable 
stress on the need for a definite answer for every question. 

13. The difficulties involved in providing for developmental 
changes in an individual’s behavior are considerable. It is 
important that age should be held constant; yet it involves clumsy 
questioning to inquire, relative to any given form of activity, 
about its presence and intensity, e.g., ‘‘during childhood’’, ‘‘dur- 
ing adolescence’’, and ‘‘ within the past two years’’. On the othe: 
hand qualification is essential. One cannot expect a definit 
unequivocal reply to such a question as, ‘‘In general, have your 
best friends been boys or girls?’’ To meet this difficulty a helpful 
and suggestive procedure is adopted by Chassell who provides, 
for questions such as those indicated, three separate columns, 
each relevant to a fairly distinct developmental period and each 
The present writer would 


3 to 6, 


of which requires a separate answer. 


suggest a separate column for each three-year period, e.g.: 





to 9, to 12, to 15, ete. 

14. The objection has been raised, though without adequate 
experimental evidence, that the questionnaire is too impersonal; 
that the subject feels that the interest exhibited in his or he ; 
responses is purely selfish and inquisitorial. Clinical procedures 
are, generally speaking, the antithesis of this. Hamilton sought 
to remedy the defect by having subjects reply to questionnaires 
orally in his presence. Although it does seem that he obtained 
more comprehensive answers on the more intimate topics, never 
theless it is not experimentally certain that his procedure | 
Furthermore, it involves considerably 





superior to that of Davis. 
greater expense and tends to reduce and possibly distort th 






sampling. 
15. Finally, questionnaires, especially if published in printed 


form, are liable to be seized by the newspapers which are unfol! 
tunately not always discriminating and thus give rise to unwelcome 












publicity and misunderstanding. 
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1G fades of the Cue stionnatre Procedure 


The questionnaire seeks out its subjects. The investigator 
not have to wait for cases to be reported to the clinic. Thus 
oe probable that a more nearly representative sampling is 
= : ined. furthermore, the use of a letter (mailed together 
“t the questionnaire) in which those who prefer not to reply 
e questionnaire are requested to indicate their reasons for 
doing enables the investigator to account to some extent for 
complete population canvassed and even possibly to deter 


ste by this means the degree to which the final sampling is 
on ‘sentative of the total population. This procedure was 
;' wed by Davis. 

Tt c ». The questionnaire is extensive in application yet relatively 
come By means of follow up letters, similar to those used by 
write ss (15), it is likely that the sampling can be considerably 
moe ised and made more nearly representative and the cost of 
. juestionnaire per capita greatly reduced. 

fin Considering the amount of information which it abstracts, 
we uestionnaire is brief and time-saving. 

Ip! i !. The fact that once a questionnaire has been published it 
id not be altered makes it a matter of primary importance that 
one ould be sufficiently comprehensive and accurately worded 
" sequently the publication itself of the final draft (often the 
wenld of some half-dozen or more) usually insures careful prepara- 





tink after a thorough investigation of every aspect of the 
pective field of research (16). 





quat | The situation can be held practically constant. It is pos 
onal that where subjects answer the questionnaire all under the 
r he me external environmental circumstances, findings are even 
dures re reliable than those deduced from a questionnaire answered 
ous subjects in their homes. Hamilton and Peck and Wells partly 
aires trol this variable; Davis does not. Experimentation, however, 
ai etermine which is the more satisfactory procedure has not 
e ' been conducted. Nevertheless what is undoubtedly the most 
re is ortant variable, the questionnaire itself, remains constant. 
ra 6. In the clinical situation the personality of the observer con 
t the tes a most significant and uncontrollable variable; under the 
. tionnaire procedure, on the other hand, the investigator is 
rinted Fi tically negligible. The questionnaire thus represents the more 


stactory scientific procedure. 
Data in themselves are of little use unless they can be com 
nded by the individual reading them. It is to make this 
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possible in a ‘‘shorthand”’’ way that statisties are of value. St 
tistical findings furthermore sometimes suggest further lines of! 
research in individual behavior beyond those revealed in the dat 
themselves. Generally speaking, studies other than questionnair 
investigations are somewhat difficult of statistical treatment a 
interpretation; the findings obtained from carefully prepare 
questionnaires, however, lend themselves to it very satisfactori 
The questionnaire may thus be considered to this extent a superi 
instrument of scientific investigation. 
* * * . . 

It is seldom indeed that in practice an ideal is ever attained 
Nevertheless to have it in mind sometimes aids in a close approxi 
mation to it. An ideal procedure, involving the method of per 
sonal report, is therefore tentatively outlined at this stage. 

1. A representative sampling of individuals from a giver 





population would be canvassed.? 

2. Follow-up letters would be mailed out with a view to increas 
ing the sample. 

3. For those who might refuse to cooperate, a multiple-choice 
questionnaire would be enclosed, together with the original appeal, 
to discover their reasons for refusing. The nature of the sam 
pling would thus to some extent be determinable. 

4. An attempt would be made to obtain a thorough and complete 
physical examination of a small representative group (say 200 
of subjects. The examination could be offered free. Those who 
came for physical examination would answer the same question 
naire as those who answered the questionnaire but rejected the 
examination. Obviously the replies of only the latter group, how 
ever, could be kept strictly anonymous. Nevertheless for all sub 
jects the utmost possible secrecy would be guaranteed. 

5. Subjects would fill in an extensive questionnaire arranged 
very much in the nature of a check list, thus reducing the neces 
sity for qualificatory phrases to a minimum. 

6. Personal applicants would then be subject to an objective 
interview (a la Hamilton) in which questions serving as an indi 
rect check on the check-list questionnaire, and questions involving 
more detail and qualification on part of the subject, would b 


asked. 





2It has been suggested elsewhere (17) that where an investigation into the sexu 
behavior of human beings has the support of some nationally recognized institut 
it is less likely to meet with blind resistance and opprobrium on the part of a ge! 
public, which, though usually codperative, cannot, or should not, pretend to be enti i 
omniscient with regard to the motives of investigators who probe into the nature 
eauses of vaguely defined social taboos. 
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> 7. Thereafter would follow, at least in respect of the selected 
les up of subjects, a careful and intimate interview of a general 
Ce a ture, amounting to a case study procedure. 
nna 8. Objective personality tests would be administered as a 
it a ans to rounding out the central study of sexual behavior. 


‘pa ‘ lustin, Te ras, Octobe r si. 1930. 
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WHY WE DON’T KNOW MUCH ABOUT HYPNOSIS 





By MICHAEL BLANKFORT 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


BOUT eighty years ago a professor of physiology in France 
A said to his students that hypnosis was to psychology what 

vivisection was to physiology. Now that psychology has 
taken over hypnosis as part of its domain, has it done anything 
to justify the statement of the old savant? 

From the time of the soothsayers to the latest discussions, 
hypnosis has always been tinged with an air of the supernatural, 
an atmosphere of the occult. Cagliostro and men of his tradition 
added mystery to mystery, hindering every effort to bring out 
of the cabbala the ‘‘marvels’’ of hypnosis. The problem, curious 
enough by itself, has been doubly obscured by the many early 
religious perversions of its uses, as well as by our modern 
Rosicrucians. 

Moll introduces his justly famous book by listing some of the 
strange sects of the past that had made great rituals of hypnosis. ' 
The Montanists, a Christian people living two hundred years after 
Christ, also called the Truskdrugites from the Greek forefinger 
and nose, were accustomed to hold the forefinger to the nose dur- 
ing prayer. A little while of this and insensibility occurred simi- 
lar in ali respects to certain types of hypnotic trance. Among 
the best known convents of the Greek Orthodox Church was the 
Hesychasts or Omphalopsychists who lived on Mt. Athos. Thes 
hypnotized themselves by gazing fixedly at the umbilicus. This | 
constituted their main religious diversion. 

Paracelsus knew about it. Egyptian doctors wrote about it 
Chinese Magicians in West Borneo cured with it. Abyssiniar 
fakirs made slaves with it. It is one of the world’s oldest pli 


nomena, and what have our scientists done about it? ; 


Influenced by the tomfoolery of Mesmer’s magnets and Braid’s 
Neurohypnology, Chareot’s unscientific theories concluded chiefls 
from observation on one poor dement, and the lengthy incredulous 
buncombe of clinicians, most modern experimental psychologists 
have consistently shied from the problem as though it were 
leprosy. With the exception of a few workers, some of whose 
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riments I shall discuss later, modern laboratories have looked 
vn with scorn and disfavor on any attempt to experiment along 
ese lines. Some universities have had men specialize in experi 
ital hypnosis. There are about five in the United States. 
ere are many reasons why these five are the only ones encour 
ng this type of experiment, but there are more valid reasons, 
rhaps, why others do not follow the lead. 
From the very induction of an hypnotic state, the procedure 
kes it difficult for the tough-minded psychologist to dissociate 
black history of hypnotism from its potentialities as an experi 
tal subject. To introduce the hypnotic state operators fre 
ently make use of passes of the hand and stroking. These 
ick of the vaudeville performer but sometimes they are essen- 
to swift and complete induction. However this is the first 
vchological’’ objection made by the tough-hombre mechanist. 


Secondly, the experimentalist finds it very difficult to get enough 


ects to make his essay worth while, because the ancient 
acadabra is still potent enough to frighten. In this connection 
observed that most people and many ‘‘scientists’’ are still 
essed with the notion that by allowing themselves to be hypno- 
d, they are weakening that precious thing called will. Parents 
indergraduates about to be used as subjects, object strenu 
sly to ‘‘any irreligious, unethical, harmful and morbid practice 
hypnotism’’. The whole sequence of objections frightens the 
erimenter. There are simpler problems to be done, he thinks, 
e which he will not be liable to complaints of fond parents 
ignorant administrators. 
\t one of the great large-city Eastern universities all attempts 
ypnotize either for experimental or demonstrational purposes 
been forbidden because once, long ago, a student had died, 
it had been discovered that he was hypnotized during his 
month. Sie transit . . . OTempora! O Hypnosis! 
There are other factors, more important ones, which prac 
foree the psychologist to disregard hypnosis. They reside 
e peculiar quality of the phenomenon itself. They make a 
ra problem even more severe. In the first place there is no 
ctive yardstick by which one can measure the different stages 
he trance. Throughout the literature there are many dis 
rses concerning the number and qualities of the many stages, 
none agree. Each writer arbitrarily classifies certain trance 
ities such as amnesia, somnambulism, ete., as being charac 
istics of certain stages. These, however, do not always hold 
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true. These activities vary considerably and are influenced by 
the depth of hypnosis, the technique of the operator, the per 
sonality and training of the subject. 

Although it has been generally accepted that suggestion plays 
a great part in hypnotic phenomena, if not the entire role, it is 
still a matter of conjecture whether it is induced by the operator, 
or by the subject himself. Or it may be a combination of both, not 
unlike our response to advertising where our potential desire 
stimulated and at times almost created out of nothing by th 
suggestions we receive. The great problem of who suggests, the | 





operator or the subject, hetero- or autosuggestion is still unsolved. | 
It is important to get to the bottom of it because at the present 
we are finding it difficult to determine just what part the operato: 
plays in inducing the characteristic phenomena of the tranc 
stages. We do not know whether these same phenomena are 
spontaneously part and parcel of the trance or artifacts of 
suggestion. 

To explain hypnosis by saying that it is suggestion is 
replace one unknown by another. The tendency to do so is ev! 
dent in nearly all the standard textbooks. Suggestion being 
merely a word which describes certain types of stimuli and their 
corresponding responses, I find it extremely hard to accept it as 
an explanatory principle. We do not even know how suggestio1 
works, what individual elements make one person more suggest 
ible than another, or one suggestion more potent than its brother. 

The objection which has been raised as to the fact that we 
can never tell when a person is shamming is not as important 
as might be expected. The somnolent attitude, the lethargi 
response, the vague movements contribute definite detection of 
the genuine state. Such tests as post-hypnotic amnesia or post- | 
hypnotic suggestion are too complex to be faked. The mechanism 
of catelepsy which can be induced in hypnosis is also a sign that 
the subject is not having his fun. 

A much more important objection lies in the fact that th 
operator is never sure whether his subject is going to allow hin 
to suggest what he ordinarily would. 

Young of Louisiana State College working on this problem 
showed that any subject can control the type and degree of sug 
gesting he will take by making prehypnotic auto-suggestions 
himself. These experiments also demonstrate the power of auto 
suggestion. There is still time for scientific Couéism. Th 
immensity of the research for scientific auto-suggestion is readil) 
It is apparent that there is a larg 
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evident in psychoanalysis. 
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non factor among such widely different subjects as psycho 
sis, hypnosis, and Listerine advertisements. 

Here too the psychological brethren veer from the hypnosis 
tion beeause it has been somewhat stained by psychothera- 


uses. In psychotherapy suggestion is used to reintegrate 





nd which has been suffering from a dissociative malady, by 

s of post-hypnotic commands. At the same time hypnosis 

nds on dissociation in order to be effective, so we find our 

in a dilemma. How can we cure dissociation by inducing 

wiation. It is obvious that nearly all of our daily habits are 

products of dissociation. Because we are able to tie our tie 

reading the headlines brings us no nearer to the psycho 

ward. The cry against hypnosis for therapy is just as 

nded. It is true that a poor, incompetent, and careless 

tor can cause a major mental-split. But then poor, incom 

and careless operators must not be allowed to practice. 

: surgeons have been known to kill people by bungling with an 

Often the murmurs against hypnosis have taken the form of 

es and lectures titled, ‘‘The Moral Dangers of Hypnosis”’ 

is been shown, time and time again, that people will not do 

ng under the hypnotic trance, they ordinarily would inhibit. 

her a long series of suggestions would be sufficiently power 

o break down resistance obviously has not been proven. 

es Baudouin in his Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion has 

ered competently the question of whether individuals can be 

elled by hypnosis to do an immoral, unethical, or illegal act. 

hnswers, ‘“Ves, if the subject imagines this to be possible’’. 

oes on to say, ‘‘Books that point out the dangers of hypno 

are more dangerous than hypnotism itself.’’ In other words, 

I subject feels that he is expected to do certain things, and 

vs that it is possible for him to do them, he can be influenced 

unscrupulous operator. Books, articles, and lectures which 

est to people that certain immoral acts are possible when 

ested under hypnosis, instill in their audience a belief that 

potentially capable of doing them. Thus this belief makes 

sier for the dishonest charlatan, or immoral operator to break 

resistances. Reformers were always more vicious than the 
‘ts of their chase. 

Before any study of hypnotic phenomena can be accepted the 

rimenter must make a comparative study of the individual 

both states, the normal and the hypnotic. If the old clinicians 

id taken the trouble to ascertain the normal abilities of their 
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patients, they would have been less impressed with their so-called 
‘*fact of hypnosis.’’ Bergson’s boy is an amusing example of 
this sort of thing. The youngster was found to possess the ability, 
after having been hypnotized, to read letters which were reflected 
from the eyes of a man standing in front of him. Young asserts 
that the boy probably had microscopic vision normally. Many 
other cases of hyperaesthesia which fill the books of Moll, Bram- 
well, and others, may be rejected on the grounds that there is 
no proof whether their subjects were normally hyperaesthet 
or not. 

A few psychologists have realized the importance of compara 
tive studies, Hull, Williams, Young and their co-workers. An 
excellent example of the value of their work is established by 
comparing Moll’s opinion, expressed in 1889, on hypnotic c¢a- 
telpsy with Williams’ experiment in 1930. Moll believed that an 
hypnotic cataleptic, 7.e., one who manifests cataleptic symptoms 
when suggested, could not hold up his hand any longer than 
an imposter. For forty-one years theorists argued one way or 


the other, each depending on the publications of clinical reports 
affirming or denying the general question. Then Williams of 
Wisconsin experimentally proved that there is no characteristic 
difference between voluntary and hypnotic catalepsy in the gross 
average length of time during which an arm was held up, or in 
the falling of the arm. Slight differences have been found between 
the waking and the trance states with the conditioned-reflex, th 
ability to resist fatigue, and resistance to pain. Miss Huse of 
Wisconsin found there to be no variance between the two states 
in the recall of memory, although the material she used, as Stein 
points out, has a negligible emotional content when compared to 
that of psychopathic memory traces. This is an example of poo! 
experimental conditions. 

The first and last words which can be said of hypnosis is that 
it is the most interesting and most profound of all psychological! 
material which has merited so little attention. The handicaps to 
research I have considered. They are not insuperable. The gen 
eral fear and ignorance can be lowered if psychologists them 
selves would appreciate the phenomenon itself, apart from al! 
its context of psychic research and spiritualist séances. Researc! 
may get free from the present encumbrances when psychologists 
who have had a thorough training in experimental psycholog) 
find themselves in hospital work, or near psychopathic clinics, 
where they can bring their training to aid in the solution of a 
very ancient problem. 












































DUNLAP’S THEORY OF HABIT CONTROL’ 


By JOHN M. FLETCHER 


rULANE UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


yROFESSOR DUNLAP’S theory that the way to get rid of 
| an objectionable habit is to repeat it * sounds about as para- 
doxical to the present-day student of the learning process 
did the statement by James concerning his well-known theory 
the emotions that one is afraid because he runs; he does not 
n beeause he is afraid. The average person, psychologist 
cluded, believes that repetition serves to strengthen and to fix, 
to break up habit. Professor Dunlap himself acknowledges 
at we are all accustomed to accept without question the law that 
repetition per se is a factor’’ in habit formation. It seems to 
m wise now, however, to question this ‘‘fundamental assumption 
which we have proceeded’’. After laying down certain possible 
potheses he adopts what he designates his ‘‘beta-hypothesis”’, 
hich is that a ‘‘response, in itself, has no effect on the proba 
ty’’ of its recurrence. From this he deduces the still more 
idical hypothesis that ‘‘repetition may be employed in dissolving 
breaking of habits as well as in the formation of habits’’. By 
ese seemingly contradictory statements he means, I take it, to 
that, while repetition in itself has no effect, it is of importance 
that through it certain positive factors have their chance to 
rate.’’ The really effective factors in habit control are to 
therefore, what may be ealled in legislative parlance 
ders’’ that accompany the repetition of the reaction. These 
rider’’ factors may, he thinks, be either positive or negative in 
r effects, and hence may serve either to fix or to dissolve 
abit. 
\lready Professor Dunlap and some others interested in his 
have begun to try out the principle in the treatment of 
ectionable habits, and with results that are reported as encour- 
ing. It is of importance in evaluating this theory to bear in 
lodified from a paper read before the National Association of Teachers of Speech, 
Jan. 1, 1931. 
A Revision of the Fundamental Law of Habit Formation, Science, April 6, 1928, 
LXVII. pp. 360-362. B. Repetition in the Breaking of Habits, Sci. Mon., Jan., 
p. 66-70. Referred to subsequently as A and B respectively. 
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mind that the habits so far dealt with, according to the accow 
have been habits that by their nature are objectionable to t) 

victims of them, and at the same time are in certain instances 
at least under social disapproval. Enuresis, nail-biting, thum| 
sucking, sexual irregularities, stuttering, and the like are amone 
the cases mentioned. Since such habits as these are recognized 
as objectionable, one executes them in the consciousness of thei 
social effects, and with the realization of social scrutiny that ma‘ 
lead to disapproval or even disgust. In dealing with a problem 
of this sort one should not lose sight of the fact that the responses 
of a subject are determined not by a simple stimulus but by 

veritable cluster of influences impinging upon him from his tota 
situation. No item in this situation can be omitted or changed 




























without affecting the responses. 

Now, in the very nature of the case, the perpetuation of a 
objectionable habit points to the presence of a certain degre 
of obsessional psychasthenia. Mild abulias of this sort are of 
such frequency as almost to be counted normal, at least in 
statistical sense. It is a fact of common observation also that 
social prohibition or disapproval may have either a positive or 
negative effect. Edgar Allan Poe describes this tendency 
human nature as the ‘‘imp of the perverse’’. He thinks of it as 
a veritable primum mobile, even if it is neglected by the wis 
men of the day. ‘‘Through its promptings’’, he says, ‘‘we act 
for the reason that we should not.’’ He recognized the paradox b 
ical character of his hypothesis. ‘‘In theory’’, says he, ‘‘no ) 
reason can be more unreasonable; but, in fact, there is none mor \ 
strong. With certain minds, under certain conditions, it becomes 
absolutely irresistible. I am not more certain that I breathe, than 
that the assurance of the wrong or error of any act is often tl! 
one unconquerable force which impels us, and alone impels us : 
to its prosecution. ’’ 

Dunlap thinks that no one has denied that ‘‘the positive effects 
of repetition might not be neutralized by other factors’’. (A. 
p. 2). At any rate to everyone except an extreme objectivist 
may be said to be taken for granted that, in dealing with su 
objectionable habits as those above mentioned, the ‘‘othe H 
factors’’, the ‘‘rider’’ factors, are of paramount significance as 





compared with the residual effects of physiological functioning thin 
Now, when the group or social situation, to which a victim o! 
an objectionable habit subjects himself, changes, or becomes 








reversed in its attitude toward the act or habit in question, a 









































these paramount, ‘‘rider’’ factors considered so important by him 
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ve may assume to have taken place in Dunlap’s test treatments, 
nd justly so, I agree, become radically altered, and hence may 
hange completely the character of the responses of the subject. 


When, for example, an experimenter or clinician requests his sub- 


t or patient to give expression to a habit ordinarily regarded 
s objectionable, social disapproval and the usual emotional reac- 


tion of the observer ipso facto have given way to social assent 


d approval. Hence, if he is successful in the performance of 
requested reactions, obsessional helplessness must have dis- 
ppeared and volitional control must have taken its place. The 
bject is now requested to do the very thing which he has been 
ving with might and main to keep from doing. Quite a different 
tuation! In short, through these experimental alterations in the 
ect’s social environings, the psychological character of his 
ictions has become totally different. The new Aufgabe, the 
mental and emotional set, the changed social attitudes induced 
the experimentally altered relationships are to my mind the 
st potent of the ‘‘other factors’’ hinted at but not specifically 
nted out by Dunlap. 
Dunlap is right, I believe, in thinking that the reflexologists 
e lost sight of such important, even though obscure, psycho- 
cal details of behavior as these. But I am not sure but that 
too has committed something like the same sort of error, and 
that fact has been led to give undue importance to the ‘‘mere 
etition’’ of the outward act as a means of removing a habit. 
any rate he does not seem to recognize in his experiments 
tain factors that appear to me to be of vital significanee. It 
o be noted, for example (A, p. 6), that he selects his patients 
he ‘‘basis of their desiring . . . to cure the habit’’. This 
rantees that in their minds there will be a definite emotional 
ith respect to the habit to be dealt with. Moreover he deals 
their mental atitudes directly through suggestion, and so 
as one can see he does not count this among the therapeutic 
cies which he is employing, an error which one finds occurring 
| and again in the accounts of treatments of psychoneuroses. 
says (Ibid.) that his patients ‘‘are fully instructed that the 
ntary performance, under the experimenter’s control, is some- 
ng which will assist in the abolition of the behavior at other 
in the two published papers here referred to Professor Dunlap 
ys particular stress upon the application of his theory of habit 
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control to the treatment of stuttering. In reporting his own 
results he says (B, p. 67): ‘‘Even brief treatment has produced 
a remarkable improvement, greater than I have ever obtained in 
any case with other methods.’’ Stuttering has many points of 
advantage for experimental purposes. For this reason and also 
because Professor Dunlap has made much use of this habit in his 
discussion we shall accept it as a test for his beta-hypothesis and 
deal with it exclusively from this point. 

As a student of this disorder I have felt compelled to lodge 
criticisms® against the diagnosis of stuttering as a mere physio- 
logical incoérdination induced by faulty habits of articulation. 
Consistently with this point of view I have failed to see the 
merits of the phonetic drill methods of treatment that are based 
upon that sort of diagnosis. Hence I find myself in sympathy 
with the emphasis which Professor Dunlap is inclined to lay upon 
the ‘‘other factors’’ accompanying the overt processes of speech. 
[ have adduced experimental data going to show, at least to my 
own satisfaction, that the phenomenon can be made to come and 
go at will by even a slight manipulation of the social relations 
between the patient and his auditor, and that too without asking 
the patient to go through the performances of stuttering. (When 
medicine has progressed in its study of a disease to the point at 
which it knows how to control it in the laboratory, 1.e., produce it 
and cause it to disappear, has not some progress been made 
toward the mastery of it?). 

There is no end to the ways in which the social situation may 
be altered for the speaker whether normal or abnormal, and a 
correspondingly great number of resultant patterns of social atti- 
tudes produced in his mind. In many instances the fact that the 
social setting has been changed will escape the notice of all except 
those who are hyper-sensitive to such changes. Even a skillful 
experimentalist may not always realize what has been done. It 
is for this reason that the effects which we get from various and 
sundry ‘‘remedies’’ are often assigned to other than their real 
eauses. This, I believe, accounts for much of the deceptive suc- 
cess of many persons engaged in the treatment of stuttering. 

[ also wish heartily to second Professor Dunlap’s criticism 
against the ‘‘unanalytical attitude’’ exhibited by those who under- 
take to deal with the intricate problem of stuttering. He says (B, 
p. 66) that ‘‘ just what constitutes the doing of an act has not always 
been carefully scrutinized, but very frequently, doing or acting 





8 The Problem of Stuttering, passim. 
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as been considered naively in the simple physiological sense.’ 
This, presumably, is the inevitable effect of the current stress 
n reflexes and physiological conditionings in psychological 
explanation. 

The criticism here offered by Professor Dunlap against the 
‘unanalytical attitude’’ suggests an attempt to analyze the act of 
tutterimg. The dowg of this particular act, in my opinion, falls 

to at least four separate and distinct phases. As I view it to 
tutter is (1) to make an unsuccessful attempt (2) to communicate 
eaning (3) through the medium of vocal utterance (4) to an 
ditor or auditors. This is obviously not a clinical definition 
stuttering but a mere exposition of the several phases of the 
vert act of stuttering. Not only may we not take away any one 
these phases without altering the character of the act, but even 

ight modification of certain aspects of any one of them may 
esult in profoundly changing the act as a whole. 

Let us glance at these four phases in order. When Professor 
Dunlap requests a patient to repeat the act of stuttering, if this 

is successfully performed it ipso facto ceases to be stuttering 

as above described. Strictly speaking a stutterer cannot repeat 
the act of stuttering at will, for a vocal performance executed at 
vill is something very different from stuttering. Instead of per- 
forming successfully what he means to perform the stutterer in 
a bona fide act of stuttering keeps doing something which he is 
endeavoring to the best of his ability to avoid doing. 

As to the second component of stuttering as enumerated above, 

must be noted that in asking a patient to repeat the act of 
ttering we have placed upon him a totally different Aufgabe 
from that which actuates the usual processes of vocal communi- 
ation. Instead of being concerned to convey a meaning to an 
iditor he is in this instance called upon merely to execute the 
motions of speech, the usual purposes of which have slid into the 
ackground if not entirely out of consciousness. A _ stutterer 
cht be able to do this sort of thing and at the same time be 
nable to carry on real speech in a real, concrete social situation. 
Here again we have changed the nature of our act in tampering 
with it experimentally by the alteration of only a single item in 
the composite whole. One does not change the nature of a physi- 
disease by talking to the patient or by removing him from 
one environment to another. But something like this surely hap- 
in dealing with a psychosocial disorder such as stuttering. 
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Hence it is no wonder that this malady has been so difficult 
understand and to remedy. 

[It is legitimate of course to abstract certain aspects of ar 
total act and deal with them as we please, but in doing so we must 
realize what has been done and not proceed on the assumption 
that the isolated items are the equivalent of the total act. To be 
sure, if the experimenter in dealing with a psychoneurosis co: 
siders them the same, and especially if he succeeds in making his 
patient believe they are the same, suggestion will do its wo 
Suggestion can hide a multitude of therapeutic errors in maladies 
of this sort. 

The third element of the composite act of stuttering, 7.e., vocal 
utterance, is the element upon which attention has unfortunate 
been chiefly concentrated, especially by those whose thoughts ar 
moulded by medical concepts. To some the distortions of vocal 
utterance constitute the essence of stuttering. To others they are 
symptoms only. The fact that these distortions can be made to 
come and go by the manipulation of the ‘‘other factors’’ in the 
total act, as above shown, seems to give the weight of logic to the 
latter conception. Those who spend their time instructing stut- 
tering children concerning the physiology of speech seem not to 
have thought this principle out. Moreover they seem to ignor 
the fact that normal-speaking children know precisely as little as 
do stuttering children about the physiology of speech and yet 
do not stutter. 

The final element in our analysis of the ‘‘doing’’ of an act « 
stuttering has to do with the presence of an auditor in the cas: - 
No one could fail to note the effect of different sorts of audito 
upon a stutterer. The realization of scrutiny, of being the cent: 
of attention, is acute, indeed morbid, in his case. The subtlest 
change in the momentary attitude of the auditor toward th 
speaker or of the speaker toward the auditor wiil at once ma 
the difference between ability and inability to speak. The 
of talking alone is a totally different performance psyc 
logically from that of speaking with serious purpose to a lis 
tener. Singing, dramatizing, talking nonsense, mimicking and 
the like are generally easy for a stutterer. But let him drop out m 
of the state of mind characteristic of these performances into that 
which belongs to serious speaking, and the paralyzing effect of t! 
change will be felt instantly. I myself have repeatedly performed 
this experiment with stutterers. 

Speech is a complex form of social reaction and not met 
a vocal function. Its integrity depends upon the normality 0! 
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the responses involved in it. The social relations felt by the 
weaker to exist between himself and his auditor and the feeling 
titudes engendered thereby are of: paramount significance, espe- 
ally when the feelings of the speaker have become sensitized by 
peated experiences of unpleasant failure. It is therefore futile 
isolate any of the overt processes of speech, treat them in one 
y or another, or have them repeated as Professor Dunlap has 
reested, in the hope that the effects of this sort of handling will 
ieralize themselves. 
One is tempted to turn Professor Dunlap against himself. If 
petition is of no effect in the formation of habit how can it be 
mployed in dissolving or breaking of habit’’? How can it be 
ero value in one case and of positive value in the other? 
It seems to me quite clear that Professor Dunlap and his 
workers in their experimental treatments of objectionable 
its may have been manipulating conditions provocative of 
ous attitudes in their patients, and that the repetitions of the 
ts were wholly incidental. Their results do not, to my mind, 
ify the radical conclusion that repetition per se is of no sig- 
ance in the formation of habit. Rather have their investiga 
s gone to show that in the peculiar types of emotionally- 
red psychosocial habits with which they have been dealing the 
tudes of mind are of paramount significance and the physio 
al act per se is of secondary influence. This finding is of 
ortanee and will repay further study. 
But if without calling upon the patient to repeat the act of 
ch he is a victim one may secure the same results without it, 
can be the use of repetition? Until Professor Dunlap and 
co-workers succeed in upsetting the laws of habit formation 
have been accepted at least since Aristotle, there will remain 
minds of many a hesitancy to make use of repetition in the 
val of habit. To argue, as Professor Dunlap does, that the 
f his suggested treatment for stuttering is justified by ‘‘the 


tical benefits derived’’ from its use is a well-known brand of 


it 
al fallacy, one which has had a particularly pernicious influ 
in connection with the treatment of stuttering. Charlatans, 
se name is legion, have used it and are using it without let 
indrance in the sale of their remedies. Professor Dunlap, | 
ire, will agree with me in this, and will aiso permit me to 
him in insisting upon a more rigorously scientific and ana 
procedure upon the part of those who have the courage to 
take the study of the diffieult subject of speech pathology. 



































THE EMOTIONAL SHORT-CIRCUITING OF THOUGHT 


By HORACE B. ENGLISH 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


N THE art of propaganda, the use of emotion-detonating 
phrases, to borrow A. D. Sheffield’s apt characterization, has 
a prominent part. The psychological mechanisms involved 
are descriptively fairly simple. If the right catch-words are used, 
a group of emotions with a corresponding complex of ideas is so 
effectively aroused that reflection becomes impossible. Emotional 
conduct has so closed the circuit that there is no room or apparent 


need for thought. 

Take the newspaper. Unfair censorship of the news has be 
come a common complaint. To deny some truth to such charges 
would be indeed foolhardy. But it is grossly unfair to newspaper 
men to suppose that such censorship is usually a conscious affair. 


[It is worse than unfair; it is dangerous since it closes our eyes 
to the real situation. Not only is the distortion of the news usually 
unconscious; it is quite as often exercised by the reader as by 
the writer of the ‘‘news’ 

Unvarnished facts are not read. All description is of necessity 
selective. Doubly so, for the writer records what to him seems 
important and the reader apprehends what it pleases him to find 
in the article. The write-up of an incident leads not so much 
to the suppression, conscious or unconscious, of the facts, as to 
a mode of presentation which weights the scales. 

This may be nicely illustrated by a special article of some 
years ago dealing with the ‘‘mopping-up’’ of the striking miners 
in Pennsylvania by the State Police. (Bob Dorman in the Dayton 
Daily News, July 22, 1922, and doubtless in many other papers 
of about the same date.) The facts by which one can judge ot 
these activities are fully given in the article. But the writer begins 
with a little descriptive material intended to arouse interest and 
to provide the reader with the proper emotionally colored spec 
tacles through which to view the episode. The revelant catch 
words with which the article begins are ‘‘war-zone’’, ‘‘raid against 
the warring miners’’, ‘‘the fear of the law’’, ‘‘young Thomas 
Duval, twenty-year-old son of the slain sheriff who has succeeded 
him in office. He is out to avenge his father.’’ The picture ol! 
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awlessness on one side and of righteous wrath on the other is 
hus built up in the minds of all who have ever read a dime novel 
yy seen a ‘‘Western’’ movie. We know what to expect. With 
‘ spectacles nicely adjusted, we are ready to read the facts. 
‘Tsaw . . . women and children routed from their beds. 
[roopers ruthlessly push their way into houses. Search warrants 
e superfluous. If demanded—and this is rarely—any scrap of 
aper will do, for many cannot read and write.’’ Thus is the 
ng ‘fear of the law’’ put into the hills. 
To the victims the inconsistency readily enough seems con 
ed scious hypocrisy. They too have their ready-made stereotypes 
d. by means of which to judge the facts. The significance of the 
so incident lies not in the crimes committed in the name of ‘‘law 
val and order’’; these are, alas! only too familiar. But we have here 
nt early exposed the mechanism by means of which these crimes 
re recommended to peaceful and (generally) law-abiding citizens. 
ye They fail to see the real situation because they have let their 
yes f— emotions short-circuit their thinking. 
er The same art is practiced, of course, by the ‘‘radicals’’. A re- 
‘ir. nt number of the venereable Nation employs a similar technique. 
In ‘‘Ballyhoo and the Higher Learning’’,’ Benjamin Stolberg 
lly depends for the furtherance of his position upon the device of 
“ insisting that we laugh the laugh of ridicule at every specimen 
eld before our wondering eyes. The appeal to thought is com- 
its etely lacking; in its place is a succession of adjectives and other 
ms emotion-arousing phrases. Sweeping general statements of de- 
ind rogatory connotation are connected by pure innuendo with the 
1c] jects of the author’s scorn. We are asked what one is to do 
to about ‘‘a faney room-clerk who is a Privatdozent in Hotel Manage- 
ment at Cornell’’? We are asked to laugh at the attempt to list 
me J the different habits of three-year old children. It is supposed 
ers to be funny that anyone could ‘‘study’’ babies. And it is nothing 
ton less than a scream that anyone should take seriously such a sub- 
ject as ‘‘Pupils’ Participation in High School Control’’. 
af A study of the intelligence of orphans rather than of any other 
ins class is really too funny. Most amusing of all, however, is the 
and idea that one may discover the relation between college grades 
and a series of tests and reduce this to a mathematical formula. 
to} rhe reproduced formula looks like none ever seen before but 
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nst hat is doubtless a printer’s error.) 
ma Though this is the second of Stolberg’s essays to adorn the 
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Nation, that journal does not often admit such special pleading. 
This particular article is sandwiched between a sober analysis 
of the plans, regarded as sinister by the author, of the Standard 
Oil to control retail distribution of gasoline, and sober report of 
Indian reactions to the Round Table Conference. Both are topics 
on which one might easily write heatedly or with malice, but in 
neither article is this done. 

I have failed to make my point if it is not clear that I am 
not defending the practices so fluently ridiculed by Stolberg. No 
one in his senses would undertake a blanket defense of all that 
is done in pursuit of the Ph.D. Neither do I object to the skilful 
use of irony or ridicule to emphasize and underscore the deliveries 
of reflection or investigation; what I deplore is the skilful and 
malicious use of these as a surrogate for thought. Suppose 
I did wish to defend 2 doctoral thesis devoted to an anlysis of 
janitorial duties. How could I set about it? How does on fight 
against a vapid snigger? 

For the dilemma of the scholar is real. Not only is it foreign 
to his taste, it is contrary to his principles to attempt to advance 
truth by innuendo and sophistries. Yet the only effective reply 


is the reply in kind. The appeal to the reason of the reader—the 
scholar’s only natural resourcee—has been short-circuited by the 


prompter appeal to derision and scorn. 








MEETING THE PROBLEM OF SPECIAL CHILDREN * 
(A SumMary ) 


By M. LAVINIA WARNER, Pu.D 
STATE BUREAU OF JUVENILE RESEARCH 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


A LTHOUGH there are state institutions provided for the 
A feeble-minded, the community and the public schools must 
plan for the training and treatment of many feeble-minded 
hildren left at home. There are many stable, useful and harm- 
ess feeble-minded individuals from stable families in our com- 
nities who are not candidates for a state institution. If 
roperly trained and treated in the public schools, they need 
ot be a financial burden upon the state. They can be assets 
the community instead. The stable feeble-minded are often 
ost useful in the home. They do routine tasks at home and in 
community, leaving other members of the family free to con 
trate upon the bigger things. On the other hand, unstable 
ises, hereditary and perhaps the homeless cases, should be placed 
custodial institutions. We do our kindest deed when we recom 
nd that some of these individuals who are being improperly 
ated and improperly cared for in the community, be placed 
the institution where they are cared for, well fed and clothed 
where they are happy and contented. 
We must be very careful in making our diagnosis of the feeble 
ded. Some children who appear to be feeble-minded are not, 
| some who appear to be unstable are not unstable, but are the 
ts of improper treatment in the home and in the schools. 
There is another group of children who cause a greater prob 
to our schools than the feeble-minded. They comprise the 
p above the level of feeble-minded and below the average 
telligence. For convenience, we might call them the dull 
lren. They are not candidates for an institution for the 
le-minded. They are failures in the regular grades. They 


discouraged, STOW despondent, become negative and develop 
titude of failure in life. They should be placed in special 
ses, not because they can not get regular grade subjects but 


ress before the State Guidanee Conference, State Department of Education, 
, Ohio, January 30, 1930. 
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because they need something else. They should be placed in 
a special class because the special class is better equipped to 
give them the training they should have. They do not need what 
the average child does. We must consider what the life work 
of these dull children is going to be and help them in that direction. 

We must use with caution this last statement. Sometimes 
mistakes are made and children are believed to be subnormal or 
even feeble-minded when they are average in mental ability and 
in a few cases of the writer’s acquaintance they have been bril 
liant. We must use standard tests and must make investigations 
in order that we might be guided in the treatment of these 
children. We must make a study of the problem which the child 
is presenting, of why he is failing in social life and in school and 
why he is a disciplinary problem, if he is. 

There are many children of average mentality who are not 
doing the work of their school grade as a result of having lost 
out because of illness or absence from school or a poor beginning 
These children develop into disciplinary 


in the lower grades. 
They need coaching teachers 


problems because of their failure. 
to help them with their classroom work so that they can go on with 
the children of their grades. 

We must be careful not to depend too much upon the numerical 
results of tests. The writer has tested children who were average 
in intelligence but whose intelligence quotients were below 60. 
They rated on the tests as feeble-minded but they were average 
in intelligence. We must retest and reinvestigate. Sometimes we 
think we have found the cause when we have not. 

The brilliant child should have consideration for his life work, 
also. He has many more mental powers than the average indi 
vidual and he needs a broader foundation in order that he can 
give to society what he is capable of giving. It is unfair to him, 
and to society to deprive him of a thorough foundation for what- 
ever he is to do in the world. There should be special classes 
provided for the brilliant children as well as for children who rat: 
below average in mentality. 

The brilliant child is not always evident in the school room and 
sometimes high mentalities are found among the ragamuffins cf 
our poor districts. A little boy was judged below average and 
worthless because he was unclean and his clothes were ragged and 
because he came from a poverty-stricken home. He sat ver) 
meekly in the school room, too timid to express himself. It was 
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an accident that a clinical psychologist came along and discovered 
that this boy had a brilliant mind. 

Schools should be provided with or have access to psycho- 
logical and educational guidance clinies to aid in discovering and 

properly caring for these various types of exceptional children. 
Small school systems which can not financially afford an elaborate 
psychological and educational guidance clinic, can supply at least 
one worker, a psychometrist or a clinical psychologist, who can 
administer tests, and who can make investigations of children 
who are failing or who are disciplinary problems. This would 
eost the school the price of one or two teachers. That is cer- 
tainly a reasonable proposition when we consider how great the 
returns would be. Many brilliant minds are lost to society because 

y are not discovered and many subnormal children become 
publie charges because they did not receive proper treatment in 
the schools. This is surely not socially economical. 

Superintendents need not be afraid in organizing special 

asses. When they have confidence in their special classes and 
when they do not feel it necessary to make excuses to the parents, 
parents will have confidence in the classes and they will be 
ikely to eriticize the schools. If rightly managed, the special 
ass for either the subnormal or the brilliant children will cause 
its community to be most proud of its schools and more friendly 
with the school officials. 

Many special classes fail because they are not properly 
organized and do not have trained teachers to direct their activi- 

This is especially true of classes for subnormal children. 
A teacher who is good in regular grade work and who is motherly 
or is a good disciplinarian, is not always a good special class 
teacher. A special class teacher must have a special class attitude 
and understanding. She must see something more in her work 
than the mere teaching of academic subjects and practical arts. 
She must understand the special child and his family and she must 
appreciate the possible situations in his present life and in his 
future life. 

A special class need not be expensive. It takes some special 
uipment and it cares for a smaller group of children. But if 
ightly managed, when the exceptional child is removed from the 
‘egular grade, the regular grade teacher is freer to spend her 
me with the regular grade children and perhaps she can manage 
more of them. The special class is most economical to society 
because it makes useful lives out of many of its members and 
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because it saves many from becoming public charges. These chil 
dren are not failures. They are being failed against. It is society) 
and the schools that are doing the failing. 

If the school’s population is too small to supply a large enough 
number of children to make up a special class of twelve or fifteen 
type cases, the regular grade teachers should be instructed ir 
ways and means of caring for the individual children in their 
grades. This is a hard proposition but not impossible. It can bi 
done if the teacher is well trained in child life, in methods ot 
teaching, has a reasonable amount of equipment and knows how 
to use to advantage the equipment which she has. The class 
room procedure can be organized so that every child in the class 
can contribute individually to the group work. Thus assignments 
and contributions of each child would depend upon the mental! 
ability and achievement of the child. In this way the brilliant 
children would not develop priggish attitudes and the slow chil 
dren or the average children would not become discouraged 
because they could not do as much as the others. In this method 
every child would be working and giving what he, on his ow 
level, could give. The organization of special classes under espe 
cially trained teachers, is the better plan. 

When a child is not responding normally, either in behavior o1 
in academic subjects, the teacher in charge should be so trained 
that she would not be satisfied until she has the child’s difficult 
discovered and has him started in the right direction. It is a 
great opportunity to discover an exceptional child. Teachers ar 
happier in their work, and their work is more efficient when tf] 
ean help study and discover the human materials and their pos 






















bilities in the school room. 








THE MODERN NOVEL AND THE RESPONSE OF 
THE READER 
By E. L. TALBERT 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


I 
N “are reading has become a national habit. Some there 
A 


are who believe that intelligent reading of first-grade fiction 
is not a mental drug but a stimulus to civie participation, 
that the novel elicits a unified grasp of social interplay similar 
that outlook which men who live in a society of nations must 
ltivate. They who are convinced of the integrative potency 
ovel reading think that assimilation of contemporary imagi- 
ive writing is a needed supplement to mastery of the general- 
d and deémotional data of the social sciences and of psychology. 
Several preliminary observations are pertinent lest the im- 
rtance of the novel be underestimated. Its reading public has 
»wn remarkably since the time of Charles Dickens. At present 
s entirely proper, as it once was not, to own and read prose 
on. Novels engage the pen of accomplished writers as well 
those not so. The printing presses turn out hundreds each 
mth, ranging from melodramatic thrillers to studies of con- 
mporary manners and morals. These pieces are bought and 
id by various publics. One encouraging development of recent 
rs is the growth of a discerning and appreciative clientele 
ich supports the writer who aims for artistic excellence and 
for pathological stimulation. Support of this kind is superior 
hat of the wealthy patron of former days. 
Coincident with the expansion of the area of readers is an 
rease in the fidelity with which the novel mirrors contemporary 
rents. It is an oversight if the fictionist of the day fails to 
‘reud in the vocabulary of his heroine. Behaviorism and 
choanalysis are both mentioned and implied in the unfolding 
the tale. The changing status of woman, of the state, of labor, 
| of war is reflected in the pages of Galsworthy, Wells, and 
xley. Dismayed by the frankness with which the modern novel 
scusses subjects long taboo and by the moral disorganization 
hich the younger generation there exhibits, a number of critics 
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who call themselves ‘‘Humanists’’ deplore the main trends 






contemporary fiction.’ 

‘io impose moral criteria upon the content of the novel, as 
the ‘*‘Humanists’”’ do, is aside from the present purpose. The 
initial assumption is that the novel exists as an insistent and 
omnipresent stimulus. What is it as an esthetic form? 













[] 

The novel is a sustained narrative in prose. The matter of 
length, of course, is not significant except as it gives body to the 
narrative. It deals with acts and minds of selected persons. Al 
though not true in the historical or logical sense, it is harmonious 
with the nature of actual or possible experience. It is an imagina- 











tive construct. 

The definition is wide enough to include many types, from 
those which are little more than day-dreams to the volumes of 
James and Meredith, which in large part are documents of psy- 
chology. It embraces the pages of Zola and Gissing and Wells, 
which are loaded with sociological observation and political propa- 
ganda. The description broadly covers such diversified produc- 
tions as those of Scott, Dickens, Hardy, Stevenson, Meredith, Gals- 
worthy, Bennett, Wells, Gissing, Huxley, and Sinclair Lewis. 

Ilaving in mind this fiction library, we shall analyze in some 
detail the composite structure of its varying units. 

The novel recounts a story. The acts may be chiefly internal, 
subjective. The writer then follows the flight of the self, chiefly 
in its emotional aspect. Or the action may be largely external, 
as in Stevenson’s Treasure Island. Conflict is always involved. 
The struggle may be located within the mind itself. The person 
may be torn by a number of motives, as the opposition of love 
and class pride which is the theme of Galsworthy’s Patrician. 
The restraint may be poverty or public opinion. <A _ noticeable 
aspect of the treatment of action by the modern novel is that the 
world portrayed is in a state of flux. There may be no conclusiv' 
and happy ending. Although such handling can interfere with 
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the sense of artistic completeness, it illustrates a trait of the 





















contemporary novel, that of being close to the run of ordinary 






experience. 

A second feature of the novel is setting. The plot may ex- 
plore the pressure of cosmic environment upon the person. In 
Hardy the soil of England seems to become the blood of hus 
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easants. The emphasis may be upon the compulsion of ancestry. 
\luch realistic fiction stresses an hereditary background. Again, 
e milieu may be social. Wells treats custom as logically neces 
ary yet practically disastrous to individuality. Gissing portrays 
eruel, dominating London which relentlessly shapes all those 
ho come within its border; Huxley and Hemingway a post-war 
[Surope, its old anchors of tradition cut away and new codes slowly 
orming. 

Personality analysis is a third component. Recent novelists 
o not deal with types to the same extent as did Dickens. If the 
ovelist is successful the persons are concrete individuals. There 
re no free wills in the old sense of the term, entities over and 
eyond the events and the environment. Persons are dual or 
multiple, products as well as causes, swayed by irrational impulses 
hich they often rationalize. In recent fiction the person is con- 
eived as a central mass of internal tendencies enveloped by 
shifting external contexts. Each human form has differential 

aits and at the same time qualities common to all men. The 
ements of human nature, good and evil, are mixed. The old- 
vle villain has almost disappeared from fiction. The villain of 
today is not all black; neither is the hero all white. 

In proportion as the novelist succeeds in his task, he puts 
person, act, and environment in closely-knit relationship. The 
ovel, then, fabricates a world in miniature. There is esthetic sim- 
plification; incidents and persons are selected, and consequences 
of acts are elaborated. A vivid transcript of an area of reality 
related to but different from the ordinary land of routine and 
he machine emerges—for him who is prepared to read. 


[TI 


The novel is responded to according to the constitution of the 
dividual reader. The habits and affective tones with which a 
ven language symbol is linked vary from person to person and 
oup to group, as Lippmann has shown, and exaggerated.” For 

are processes equated with experiences common to mankind, 
la generalized account can be given. 

Reading a novel has been classified as an instance of identifica 

Report has it that the reader is carried along by the plot; he 
rets himself; he fails to go to dinner. Writers on esthetics 
the term ‘‘empathy’’. <An illusion of soaring is had when 
ook at the spire of a cathedral. The perceiver takes on the 


r Lippmann, Public Opinion, Ch. IV. 
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characteristics of the perceived. Absorbed in a novel, the reader 
puts himself in the place of the persons of the tale. He not only 
implicitly acts their réles, but he tends to feel as they feel. This 
identification with objects perceived or imagined is an extreme 
example of a mental movement called sympathy by a long line 
of continental and English writers. Much controversy has taken 
place over its nature. Some writers, as McDougall, are of the 
opinion that sympathy has a basis in instinct; that is, without 
learning, a man assimilates the mental state of his fellows on 
perceiving their gestures. Probably the theory is not true. We 
sympathize with people in terms of some acquired experience. 
But sympathy is not confined to simple cases analyzed by students 
of the conditioned response. Cooley has some relevant remarks 
on this point: 

‘*It is not to be inferred that we must go through the same 
visible and tangible experiences as other people before we can 
sympathize with them. On the contrary, there is only an indirect 
and uncertain connection between one’s sympathies and the ob- 
vious events—such as the death of friends, success or failure in 
business, travels, and the like—that one has gone through. Social 
experience is a matter of imaginative, not of material contacts; 
and there are so many aids to the imagination that little can be 
judged as to one’s experience by the merely external course of 
his life. An imaginative student of a few people and of books 
often has many times the range of comprehension that the most 
varied career can give to a duller mind; and a man of genius, 
like Shakespeare, may cover almost the whole range of human 
sentiment in his time, not by miracle, but by a marvelous vigor 
and refinement of imagination.’’*® 

Our sympathetic feelings may be highly complicated. They 
may attend detached observation and analysis of an object. bh 
novel reading rarely does one’s identification with the hero lead 
to hissing the villain, as in the play. In the theatre there 1s 
face-to-face contact and fixed attention, both of which heighten 
suggestibility and the level of emotion. The novel is usually read 
when one is alone. There is no urging of the crowd; the muscles 
are free. If we do not like the book, we may throw it at the cat. 

Another reason why the emotional response operates within 
bounds is that the characters are likely to be many and the action 
broken by comment, description, and dialogue. John Jones not 
only takes the place of the characters as they move, but reproduces 








8 Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, pp. 105-106. 
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ir speech. This rapid identification with various speakers in- 
duces an intellectual content of comparison. We tend implicitly 
talk to them as well as with them. Moreover, there is a response 
total situations. Our reaction to one of the characters is also 
eaction to a group of persons in the background. Our response 
to an imaginative whole, a sort of gestalt or social pattern. 
in this cosmos there remains the figure of the omnipotent 
thor. If he is a Meredith he cannot refrain from injecting 
nical remarks. If he is a Wells, he sermonizes on questions 
the day. In recent novels the author seeks to obliterate himself, 
he is there, and he introduces a complicating element in the 


tal impression. If he fails to make his puppets act and speak 


harmony with the setting and previous deed, we are quick to 
nounece him. We are irritated when too much detail is intro 
ced or an ism is preached. We conclude that the novelist is 


eking to parade his knowledge, and to enter precincts not proper 


the novelist as such. 

If only a part of what we have inserted in the response pattern 

the novel holds good, it shows the one-sidedness of the opinion 
novel reading is nothing more than a pleasing compensation 


or inferiority attitudes. According to the argument the tired 


okkeeper and the driven wife are translated; they become 
esars and Cinderellas. As usual, the psychoanalyst who ad- 
es this and other mechanisms to explain behavior does not 
iust the possibilities of explanation. Reading some novels is 
cht from reality and a substitute satisfaction for repressed 
tions. From all novels compensatory pleasure may be derived. 
the superior novel, say of Galsworthy, there is much more 
in that, as we have indicated. Emotional identification and 
lective evaluation co-exist. We sympathize with the charac- 
s and at the same time appraise their follies even to the point 
wishing to guide their careers. Still we know that they are 
God or the author made them. It is another case of opposing 


titudes which strive for resolution. This ambivalence is one 


many balaneing factors underlying the massive yet unitary 


tal effect. The artist induces a cumulative experience of tem- 


sequence, spatial breadth, personal idiosyncrasy, and com- 
xity of social interplay which no other art form can rival. 


an introductory sentence novel reading was praised. How- 
er, the novel has its limits. Its report of facts is shaped by 
intent. Seience throws its net farther. It demands that 
ts be documented and hypotheses testable. It postulates canons 
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of evidence and makes for generalization. Science is a codpera- 
tive enterprise, its data objective; that is, agreed upon by many 
competent observers. The community which Galsworthy erects 
is his own. Nevertheless the novel presents social phenomena 
with an emotional coloring which the books of science do not 
have, and the synthetic imagination which is objectified in An Old 
Wives’ Tale is central in science. The image of a cosmos of 
environment and person which the novelist reveals may well fune- 
tion to give the student a background for the more adequate 
concept of a correlated world which is one end result of science, 
especially of the hybrid field of social psychology. 








STUDY OF THE NEYMANN-KOHLSTEDT DIAGNOSTIC 
TEST FOR INTROVERSION-EXTROVERSION 
By ALFRED R. ROOT 
HAMLINE UNIVERSITY 
AND 


ELIZABETH B. ROOT 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


RING the last two years a new self-rating seale for the 
measurement of a personality trait whose extremes are 
termed introversion and extroversion has been designed and 
sented in the literature.’ It is unique in several particulars. 
validation rests upon the decided differences in sign of the 
ores made by schizophrenics and manic-depressives who are 
wn to be typically introvertive and typically extrovertive re- 
ctively. This method of validation minimized the unreliabili- 
of judgments or ratings. The personality type is measured 
» a seale of one hundred points, running from a minus fifty 
plus fifty. It differs from such tests as the Colgate Personal 
entory, Forms C-2 and C-4* in that there is no provision for 
erentiating the relative extent of a particular trait or 
aracteristie. 
it was the purpose of the present study to examine this test 
its utility in the college population. The validity and relia- 
of the test were the essential points studied. It was assumed 
the start that a thoroughly objective test is self-administering, 
from interpretations of the subject’s responses by the ex- 
ner. According to the Manual for the test* and according 
the experience of the authors, the test probably measures this 
sonality type more satisfactorily to the examiner if used as 
dividual examination, with the examiner gauging the sub- 
’s answers and recording from the statements and overt be- 


ior of the subject what appears to be more characteristic of 
This, however, violates the principle of absolute objectivity 
defined above, and was not used in the present study. There 


Neymann, C. A., and Kohlstedt, K. D., A New Diagnostic Test for Introversion- 
JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SOcIAL PSYCHOLOGY, 1929, 23, 482-487. 
itman, Roswell H., A Short Scale for Measuring Introversion-Extroversion. 
Psychol., 13, 1929, 499-504. 
ished by Cc. H. Stoe lting Co, 
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is no question, however, that the clinical instructions of the de- 
signers is the procedure to employ with marked deviations from 
normal such as the schizophrenias, cyclomanias, neurasthenias, 
and the like. The test was used in its present printed form‘ and 
was given to both individuals and groups according to the instrue- 
tions in the Manual. 

1. Validity. The frequency distribution of scores from one 
thousand eases tends to follow a normal frequency distribution, 
although the curve, as shown in Figure 1 is not a true curve of 
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Figure 1. Percentage Distribution of Scores on 1,000 Cases 


chance. This conforms to the results on much smaller groups.’ 
The data show that there are no differences between sexes so far 
as the distribution of scores is concerned. 

The difficulties of validating a test by obtaining agreement 
between it and judgments or ratings of individuals are well 
known.® There is a vast difference between the overt behavior 





#1928 revision as sold by C. H. Stoelting Co. 

5 Neymann-Kohlstedt, Op. cit. Gilliland, A. R., Problems of Personality. Journal 
OF ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, 23, 1928, p. 377. 

6 Sufficient evidence on this point has already appeared in the literature. So far as 
this present test is concerned, the writers have secured the following data. The ' 
between the test scores and the rating of the most intimate associates is .262 +.051 
which is much lower than that obtained by Whitman (op cit.) and Heidbreder 
or ABNORMAL AND SociaAL PsycHo.oey, 21, 1926, 120-134) although a more carefu 
selection of raters and associates was made. The r between raters in rating 
same individuals in this study is .369 +.056. The r between psychologists, trained 
in this field, for persons whom they knew very well runs from .175 to .521, with the 
mode at around .354. 
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a person and his judgments of likes and dislikes. The former 
often be self-assertive compensatory acts. Hence self-judg- 
ts on this test are not comparable to judgments by associates. 
following procedure was adopted as an acceptable further 
< of validity different from that employed by the designers 
the test. 
\ jury of four persons, two trained psychologists and two 
luate students who were -working on personality problems, 
given a list of names of persons whom they knew with 
ictions as follows: 
You are asked to rate each person in the following list accord- 
o a five-point seale of introversion-extroversion. For the 
oses of this rating, an introvert is one who tends to withdraw 
society and seeks for satisfaction within himself in his own 
ry, day-dreaming, problem-solving, and the like; while an 
vert tends to mix freely among people and is one in whom 
ry and thought are expressed in overt behavior. If you 
der a given individual one who alternates normally between 
two opposite types, you will place an ‘‘0’’ after his name; 
regard him as a mild introvert, place a ‘‘—1”’’ after his 
- if an extreme introvert, place a ‘‘— 2’’ after his name. If 
egard the individual as a mild extrovert, place a ‘‘+1’’ 
is name; if an extreme extrovert, a ‘‘+ 2”’’. If you do not 
a given individual sufficiently to rate him, do not rate him. 
ter a group discussion of various characteristics of the per- 
this list, the four judges rated them independently accord- 
the instructions above. For the purposes of ascertaining 
idity of the test, those persons whom all four judges had 
alike were selected and placed in their respective categories, 
y (1) those extremely extrovertive, (2) those mildly extro- 
e, (3) those ambivertive, (4) those mildly introvertive, and 
hose extremely introvertive. The test scores of these 153 
ms were then tabulated with the following results. 
TABLE I 
ORES OF 153 PERSONS UPON WHOSE RATING A JuRY UNANIMOUSLY AGREED 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Extreme Mild Mild Extreme 
Extrovert Extrovert Ambivert Introvert Introvert 
+18 +12 0 ~12 22 
+18 +12 0 —)2 -26 
6. 5.5 2 7.4 7 
10 35 6( 38 10 
working with averages in Table I, the nearest true score 
en. For example, instead of 10.4 being used, 10 was taken. 
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It should also be kept in mind that mild and extreme are relative 
terms within a particular group taken. The same data may } 
placed in a three-class table with categories of (1) extroverts. 
(2) ambiverts, (3) introverts, and average scores respectively 
of +14, 0, and —14, N being 45, 60, and 48 in each class re 
spectively. The data show somewhat the same type of bimodal 
distribution of extreme groups as Neymann and Kohlstedt r 
ported for schizophrenics and manic-depressives, with the am 
biverts centering about zero where the test is designed to plac 
them. Further evidence of validity is thus shown for the test 
as a whole. 

Certain items of the test, however, do not show any validit 
whatever, and certain of them are rather weak. For the purpose 
of discovering what the validity of each item in the test is, th 
scores from the one thousand cases obtained were thrown int 
five groups on the basis of the curve of distribution, with cl: 
limits as follows: 

) +32 to +20 contains 6 per cent of all cases or 6 
) +18 to + 8 — contains 23 per cent of all cases or 230 
6 to 6 contains 48 per cent of all cases or 480 


8 to 18 contains 20 per cent of all cases or 200 
) 


(1 
(2 
(3) 
(4 

(5 


r« 


) 
) 20 to 32 — contains 3 per cent of all cases or 3 


The percentage of ‘‘No’’ answers to each of the fifty questioi 
for each of these five groups was calculated. If a sufficient) 
representative sample of the population at large were to be ol 
tained, and a given question were theoretically to be answered by 
‘*Yes’’ by a typical extrovert, and the distribution of this sam) 


divided into five such groups as above, we would expect the to 


lowing distribution of percentages of ‘‘No’’ answers for thi 
groups, in order from (1) to (5)—0, 25, 50, 75, 100. Since t 
sample reported here obviously did not include the larger extremes 
found in society at large, we should not expect this exact dis 
tribution of percentages to obtain. For a given item, howeve! 
it may be said that the closer the percentages of ‘*No’’ answe! 
approximates the above ratio, or vice versa, for the five grou 
the more valid it is. If the percentages of ‘‘No’’ answers al 
somewhat the same from group to group, it may be said that t! 
item is not differentiating and therefore not valid. Table II sum 
marizes the data for each item in this respect. 

Such items as the following show high validity according ' 
our previously stated criterion: 1, 2, 12, 14, 23, 39. Items su 


STs) ”) 


as the following show extremely low validity: 19, 26, 32, 0», 
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TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE OF ‘‘No’’ ANSWERS FOR EACH ITEM OF THE TEST FOR THE 
FIvE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF INTROVERSION-EXTROVERSION 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Extreme Mild Mild Extreme 
Extrovert Extrovert Ambivert Introvert Introvert 

100 3 54 40 20 

15 34 53 65 90 
60 3 ¢ 25 7 
83 
10 
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37, and 44. A more valid test as a whole for the general popula- 
tion can be devised by substituting items which are less ambigy 
ous, unequivocal, and more differentiating. On the basis of this 
study and the data which the writers have gathered on reliability 
of each item, the authors have made two different revisions which 
are now being tested for validity and reliability. 

2. Reliability. Two hundred students constituting a repr 
sentative sampling of the one thousand cases studied as shown 
by objective evidence were given the test twice at an interval of 
ten weeks apart. The r between the two sets of scores was 
.781 +.028. The r taking odd vs. even items on the one thousand 
eases was .462. Taking the actual differences in scores on the 
two hundred cases, the following data were secured. The Mean 
difference was 6.9. The differences in scores in retests tend 


TABLE III 
DISTRIBUTION OF ACTUAL DIFFERENCES IN SCORES OF 200 STUDENTS 
ON A Retest TEN WEEKS LATER 


Difference in Seore Frequency 
] . 


18 
24 
34 
38 
86 
16 


200 


approximate a normal ogive curve. This seems to indicate 
the reliability of the test may not be the point that is being tested 
but rather the stability of the personality trait. From previo 
studies as well as the present, the following conclusions seel 
warranted. Changeability, variability, or stability, like any other 
trait, varies according to a curve of chance. This would indicat 
that from the standpoint of personnel work the examiner sli 
get a least a second test of an individual at a period later 1 

as an indication of stability of the personality trait being m 
ured. Some individuals are more sensitive to changes il 
environment, while others tend to be more stable and react 
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their environment rather than to it. Present evidence also shows 
that so far as introversion and extroversion are concerned, the 
stability or variability of this trait is approximately the same 
for the various degrees of introversion or extroversion. 
[In conclusion, this study of the Neymann-Kohlstedt test tends 
corroborate the findings of the designers. However, to increase 
validity and reliability, certain changes are advisable. Such 
sions are in process on the basis of the data secured and will 
pear in an ensuing article. 





INTROVERSION-EXTROVERSION IN A GROUP OF 
CONVICTS 
By ROBERT JAUDON BALL 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


INTRODUCTION 


HILE making a study of emotional conditions among 
WW prison men at the California State Prison at San Quentin, 

it was considered not inappropriate to include a test of 
introversion-extroversion. The test selected for this purpose was 
the Neymann-Kohlstedt Diagnostic Test for Introversion-Extro 
version (1). The test is brief and can be administered in a fey 
minutes and is adaptable to group procedure. 

The group of 136 men studied was by no mean a cross-sectior 
of a prison population in so far as the age range was restricted 
to a spread of eight years; 7.e., from seventeen to twenty-five years 
inclusive. This restriction was applied because of the natur 
of the other studies included in the complete research undertaken 
at the time. Nevertheless, the group does represent a fairl) 
accurate picture of prison personalities within this age range, 
except that no illiterates or foreign born were included. ‘The 
men had all served terms ranging from at least six months t 
two years. The types of crimes committed were for the most 
part (60.4 per cent) those of robbery and burglary. The other 
40 per cent included forgery, grand theft, assault, rape, murder 
and miscellaneous crimes. The degree of school retardation was 
considerable, the mean being nearly two years with a range of on 
to five years retardation. The majority (57.4 per cent) of the men 
had left school between their twelfth and fifteenth year, none ha\ 
ing pursued their education after reaching nineteen years of ag 
Many of them (41.5 per cent) had other special training 
educational advantages including military, naval, business 
night school courses, shop, printing, music, electricity, baking, 
welding, tile setting, farming, ete. | 

Over 55 per cent of the group came from broken homes, ané 
nearly 90 per cent of the men were living away from home 4! 
the time of their arrest. The marital status showed that % 
cent of the men were single. In 47 per cent of all the families 


422 


ang 
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re there was a tendency toward a predominance of brothers. 
18 per cent of the families the sisters predominated, in 18 
r cent the distribution of brothers and sisters was equal, and 
17 per cent the convict himself was the only child. Fifty-nine 
cent of the prisoners were raised in the city, 27 per cent raised 
the country and 14 per cent raised in both city and country. 
e environmental preference of the group showed a slight ten 
y toward country life (51 per cent), with forty-six per cent 
ting that they preferred city life and 3 per cent not stating. 
The above data gives a brief summary without analysis of 
composition and character of the group of men under con- 
leration. 
METHOD. OF SELECTION 


[he men were selected from the prison files in a more or less 
dom fashion, except as mentioned above, the ages were kept 
yw twenty-six years and included no foreign born or illiterates 
no man selected had been in prison for less than six months 
more than two years. 


PROCEDURE 

(he test was conducted by a trained inmate (an attaché of 
prison hospital) who was thoroughly reliable andé“ho was 
oyed in the administering of othey more complex tests used 
he survey. As the test is practically self-administering, no 
r instructions or orders were necessary other than a brief 

tement to the men as to the purpose of the examination. Full 
eration was obtained and all unwilling men were immediately 
ected. Approximately ten men were tested in this way each 
until 136 tests were completed. The writer made trips at 
ar intervals to the prison to supervise the work. The scor- 
tabulating and analyzing of all tests were performed by 
writer exclusively. 

(he test blanks were in mimeograph form and on one page. 
questions in the form of statements followed by ‘‘yes”’ 
‘no’? (to be underlined) with no apparent implication of 
or wrong comprised the test. Half of these statements 
‘theoftically pleasing to the extrovert while the others 
theoretically pleasing to the introvert’’.’ Questions an 
d extrovertively were scored plus (+), and those answered 

rovertively scored minus (—). The algebraic sum of the plus 


d minus signs gave the total score. The possible range of 


riginal article appended as reference. 
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ores extends from a minus fifty (extreme introversion) to a plus 

(extreme extroversion). The normal, or neutrovert range 

extends from a minus ten to a plus ten. Beyond these limits 
troversion or extroversion is said to oceur. 


RESULTS 


[he distribution of introverts and extroverts is assumed to 
a normal one among the’ general population; 7.e., we find ex- 
me introverts at one end of the intro-extrovert seale and ex- 
treme extroverts at the other with a more or less piling up of 
si-neutral to neutral personalities between the two extremes. 


TABLE | 
Per cent in 
Group Score Frequency Per cent each group 


Extroverts ......... r ‘ my t 0.3 
xtrover , 8 f ] 
+ §- ¢ 3 9 
(Plus) 0- 
0 
Minus) 0- « 


- p= $ 


10-14 
15-19 
20-24 


25-29 

30-34 

35-39 
Totals: 136 100.0 


Mean: Minus ( ) 11.9 
S.D.: 7.49 


distribution then takes on the character of a normal prob- 
curve with a preponderance of average or neutrovert in- 
luals in the center such as is found in the distribution of 
igence test scores or other traits of personality or physique; 
height, weight, ete. 
\ glance at Table I, or at the chart below, which is more 
graphic, shows definitely that we are not dealing with a normal 
tribution on the intro-extroversion scale with the prison group 
died. The trend is decidedly toward the introvert end of the 
e. In the graphic chart the black columns represent the fre- 
of extroversion and introversion respectively. The light 
mns show the borderline or neutral class which makes up 
per cent of the entire group. The percentage of men falling 
to the introvert class was three times (31.7 per cent) the number 
ng into the extrovert class (10.3 per cent). Ordinarily ‘‘. . . 


as 





INTROVERTED RESPONSES 


Ques. 


No. 
3. 


4. 


24. 


o7 


45. 
46. 


Question 
Always be calm and 
collected ese 
Have a great deal of 
confidence in others 
Think or dream of 
what you will do 
five years from now 
Think a great deal 
before deciding any- 
thing... er 
Accept suggestions 
rather than working 
them out for your- 
self . 

Let yourse lf go when 
angry 
Often meditate and 
think about your- 

self 

Speak in public 

Get things done very 
quickly rather than 
being slow and sure 
in movement 

Think a great deal 

Pay little attention 
to details 


Be exceedingly care 


ful in meeting 
people . 
Act on suggestions 


quickly rather than 
stopping to think. 
Keep q net when out 
in company ‘ 
Always plan out work 
before you begin it 
Confide in others 
Distrust people you 
have just met until 
you get better ac- 
quainted ... 
Change your opinions 
easily even when 
formed °° ‘ 
Take an active part 
in all conversations 
going on around 
you 


spt ynse quency 


oa 
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TABLE II 


8. 


21. 
°6 


29. 








EXTROVERTED RESPONSES 


Ques. 
No. 


9 


Question 
Think of life _ in 
terms of pleasure. . 
Do the same kind of 
work all the time 
Have excitement.... 
Rewrite social letters 
Be able to express 
your keenest feel 
ings (joy, sorrow, 
GMMOT, CUS.) 222.0. 
Read about rather 
than do a thing... 
Enjoy the story more 
than the way it is 
WD 4 ks neces 
Keep a personal 
diary... ocd 
Believe that rumors 
are important 
Study others rather 
than yourself..... 
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extroverts have a greater tendency to make a comparatively 
her plus seore’’,” but in the study presented here this was 
the ease. The introverts were not only in the majority, but 
tendency was to make higher minus scores. The highest plus 
res being between 15 and 19, while the highest minus scores 
ved between 20 and 24 with one case between 35 and 39. The 

number making minus scores was 87 or 64 per cent of the 


‘oup. 
An interpretation of these results is a bit difficult to make 
. 0 far as there are many extraneous factors involved which 
eht bear influence on the fact that there is a preponderance 
| troverts in a prison population. However, the number of 
2 | cases is too small to attempt interpretation on this basis. At 


25 per cent of a prison population should be sampled before 
definite conclusions are drawn in this regard. The number 
pled in this study corresponds to about 3.4 per cent of the 
prison population at San Quentin. 


ANALYSIS OF THE TEST 


\ complete and detailed analysis of the responses to all ques- 
+2 by all the subjects has been made, but in this article it is 
necessary that the most significant questions be tabulated 
omparison. The questions, or statements listed above in 
separate columns represent those which were answered in- 
ertively and extrovertively by more than 62 per cent of the 
ts. In other words, these questions are the most significant 
for this group of individuals in order to express definite 
version or extroversion. Sixty-two per cent is taken as a 
ion mainly because it is well over the limiting boundaries 
middle or neutrovert group; 7.e., a plus score of 10 points 
zero or a minus score of 10 points below zero. 


SUMMARY 

A group of 136 native born and literate male convicts was 
d whose ages ranged between seventeen and twenty-five 
inclusive, and who had been in prison from six months to 


ars 





he introversion-extroversion test used was objective in 
and could be readily scored. 
lhe results show that there was a ratio of 3 to 1 in favor 
troversion; 7.e., 31.7 per cent of the men scored definite intro- 


il communication with Dr. Clarence Neymann, Chicago, Il. 
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vertive responses and only 10.3 per cent scored extrovertively, 
The remaining fifty-eight per cent fell within the limits of normal 
response or in the neutrovert class. 

4. An analysis of the individual tests shows that 19 of the 50 
questions were answered introvertively by more than 62 per cent 
of the subjects and 10 questions answered extrovertively by more 
than 62 per cent of the subjects. 

5. It is possible that prison populations are in the main of an 
introverted character, but it remains for the testing of more cases 
and the use of other types of objective tests before any definite 


conclusions can be drawn. 
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Neymann, C. A., and Kohlstedt, K. D., A New Diagnostic Test for Introversion 
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cent PROHIBITION 

Lor‘ 

From the Psychological Laboratory of the University of Chicago 

P an By HATTIE NESBIT SMITH 

Ases UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

nit ”~ — , 

ry\ ils experimental study was planned as an application of 

the methods of measuring social attitudes, developed by 
L.. L. Thurstone.t The technique used in the construction 

= is scale is the same as that employed by Thurstone and 


XIU] e* in the construction of their scale for measuring attitudes 
the church. Since this technique is described in that 
eation further description is here unnecessary. 

Three hundred subjects were asked to sort 135 statements 
ut prohibition into eleven piles representing an evenly gradu- 
| series of attitudes from those in pile 1 which were favorable 
ard prohibition to those in pile 11 which were strongly 

tagonistic toward prohibition. 
(he results of these sortings were tabulated so as to show 
each subject the pile into which he placed each of the 135 
tements. A cumulative frequency curve was then constructed 
each statement on the scale of eleven equal intervals. The 
lian of this cumulative frequency distribution was chosen as 

scale value of each statement. 
(wo criteria were used in the selection of the statements for 
nal seale. Statements were so selected that they constituted 
early as possible an evenly graduated series of scale values 
ing the entire range of the scale. Ambiguity is defined as 
juartile deviation of the cumulative frequency curve. In 
general, opinions were selected with as small an ambiguity as 
ossible. By means of these two criteria a final list of 45 state- 
ts was so selected that they constitute a rather uniformly 
graduated series of scale values. However, it was not possible 
this experiment to select statements for the final scale so that 
of these criteria could be completely satisfied. Since the 





L. Thurstone, Attitudes Can Be Measured. American Journal Psychology, 
1928 
rstone and Chave, The Measurement of Attitudes. University of Chicago Press. 
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criterion of scale value must be met in order to have a seale at all, 


Hattie Nesbit Smith 












the criterion of ambiguity was sometimes less strictly adhered to, wi 


The final list of 45 statements of opinion was selected from 
the original list of 135 opinions. The selection was made by the 


criteria of ambiguity, scale value, and by inspection of the state- 


Code 


No. 


116 
109 


117 


105 


ments. 


ARRANGE 


Seale 

Value 
4 
8 
1.0 


feed feed eed feed 


“I & wm DO 


i oe ee ie 


The 


MENT OF THE FINAL 
Ss 
Ave. 
Q Q 
2.2 
1.8 
1.90 
: = 
1.0 
9 
1.0 
1.17 
1.0 
1.0 
1.1 
1.2 
1.07 
1.4 
1.0 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
Bim 
1.0 
® 
9 
6 
8 
1.4 
. 87 


statements were so selected that they constituted a 


TABLE I 


FORTY-FIVE STATEMENTS 


ALE VALUE 
Code 
No. 
39 
62 
58 
70 


ACCORDING 


Seale 

Value Q 
6.4 9 
6.9 aca 
6.9 1.1 
7.0 1.2 
71.5 9 
7.7 1.2 
rut 1.2 
7.8 1.2 
8.2 1.3 
8.3 1.4 
8.5 1.3 
8.6 1.6 
9.2 1.6 
9.2 Rea 
9.3 1.4 
9.5 1.0 
9.8 2.2 
10.2 1.6 
10.3 1.8 
10.4 1.8 
10.4 1.6 


more or less uniformly graduated series of scale values. 


arranged these 45 statements in tabular form in Table L. 





TO 


Ave, 
Q 


We have 
The 


first column contains the code number of the statements, the second 
i? um} . 


the seale values, the third the Q value or ambiguity, and the 
fourth the average Q value for the statements in each step of & 21. | 
the scale. 

The forty-five statements chosen for the final scale wer 22 


arranged in random order and were presented to 890 individuals 
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endorsement. A copy of the final list of statements together 





| to. with the instructions for checking follows. 
rom 
Cheek (\/ ) every statement below that expresses your sentiment toward 
unt bition Interpret the statements in accordance with your own 
ale rience with prohibition. 
Prohibition has been the means of eliminating a great economic waste 
of production and distribution of a useless commodity. 
Since the liquor traffic is a curse to the human family, it must be 
lealt with by law 
toxicants should be sold without restriction except to intoxicated 
2 ersons. 
ticians may debate the prohibition question but to the layman it 
eased to be of interest 
endeavor is as great as the movement to free the nation from 
the most horrible curses; aleoholism. 
ohibition has advanced general prosperity and for that reason it 
d be enforced even more vigorously. 
tion should be a matter to be decided by the individual and 
y the government. 
s. Liquor should be manufactured by the government and sold without 
trictior 
‘ the majority of states want prohibition the minority should 
jULIeSC 
(he experiment of prohibition may prove to have some value and 
therefore, be worth trying 
'rohibition is needed to conserve the family. 
a l Prohibition should come as the result of education, not legislation. 
ior should be sold by licensed dealers in restricted amounts. 
ntire state and national resources should be mobilized for 
4 bition enforcement. 
, ohol should be prohibited because it is positively injurious to every 
rest of mankind; seeuliar, social, and religious. 
present amendment should be modified to permit public dining 
oms to dispense liquors and wines with meals. 
Stores under government control for the sale of moderate quantities 
aleoholie liquors should be permitted. 
“0 Light wines and beer should be restored. 
oo Eighteenth amendment should be retained without special effort 
Chi ntorcement. 
com he present prohibition laws are satisfactory and their enforcement 
1 th ould be more severe. 
‘p ol eer of restricted aleoholic content should be sold under governmental 
wert --. In a country where the largest measure of freedom of action is 


duals ‘orded the individual, prohibition ntolerab! 
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Prohibition is good in principle but it cannot be enforced; there! 
it is doing more harm than good. 
Some restriction of the liquor traffic is necessary and prohibition 1 
well be retained until a more effective control of liquor consumpt 
is found 
The results of the prohibition law cannot be evaluated at the pres 
time 
The present amendment and interpretation are satisfactory but 
more uniform enforcement is necessary. 
The national government should increase its appropriation 
prohibition enforcement. 
Absolute personal liberty is an illusion. The encroachment on pers 
liberty by prohibition is justified because of the general good to soc 
which prohibition insures. 
While the Eighteenth amendment is a part of the constitutio: 
should be observed. 
A national appropriation for educational propaganda favoring 
prohibition enforcement should supplement our legal enforcement 
measures. 
The prohibition law has, in its encroachment upon personal liberty 
and its encouragement of disregard for law, wrought harm that 
greatly outweighs any good it may have accomplished. 
Importation of restricted amounts of liquor for private use should 
be permitted under strict government regulation. 
Our duty to the future generation demands the abolition of alecoh 
A man should not have the right to penalize the chances of his future 
children by drinking liquor. 
Prohibition will never be a success; therefore the government should 
not waste the tax-payers’ money trying to enforce it. 
Prohibition is fundamentally and profoundly wrong as a governmental 
policy. 
There should be a referendum on the Eighteenth amendment in order 
to establish definitely whether prohibition is the will of the people 
Prohibition at this stage of its history is no longer an experiment 
It has been tried and has proved a miserable failure. 
Prohibition should be retained at all costs. 
Since the majority of individuals are opposed to prohibition, the 
minority should not be permitted to force prohibition on them 
Manufacture of any alcoholic beverage in the home should 
permitted. 
The Eighteenth amendment should be repealed and local opti 
adopted. 
Prohibition is not desirable now because there is not a suffic! 
large majority in favor of it to make enforcement effective. 

44. It is absolutely immaterial whether we have prohibition or not 

45. The open saloon system should be universally permitted. 
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The origin is arbitrarily assigned at the end of the seale 
ressing the strongest opinions in favor of prohibition. It 


eht equally well have been placed at the end representing the 
ions strongly against prohibition or it might have been placed 
the neutral zone of the scale. This would involve dealing with 
ative class intervals and no apparent advantage could be gained 
such a procedure. 
n sealing attitudes we are not interested in determining 
ther one individual is better or worse than another individual, 
that one score is higher in moral value than some other score, 
ve are interested in securing a deseription of one aspect of 
ittitude of people about prohibition, an aspect which can be 
vht of as a linear continuum. Therefore it is absolutely 
naterial which end of the scale is assigned the high values or 
low values. 
\fter assigning an origin of measurement to be located arbi 
vy at the end of the seale representing the strongest opinions 
favor of prohibition and having a unit of measurement, the 
al appearing interval, we can proceed to ascertain the mean 
‘value of all the opinions that any individual endorses. This 
cedure of ascertaining a score is legitimate to the extent that 
class interval of the scale is equally represented by opinions. 
Probably the amount of statistical labor involved in ascertain 
scale values could be reduced by asking the subject to check 
of the statements that he would agree with and to encircle 
one statement that he thought expressed his own opinion most 
rately. Then in assigning him a score, only the encircled 
ments need to be taken into consideration. The score of the 
idual would be the scale value of the encircled statement. 
\Vhen we use as a score the mean scale value of all the state- 
checked, the individual is not given his absolute position 
scale. The averaging has a tendency to draw him away 
n his actual position if his true score is near either extreme. 
explain this more fully, suppose an individual says he is 
ely in favor of prohibition and he checks all of the state 
in the first class interval, a few in the second class interval, 
some in the third interval. When the seale values of these 
ments which he has checked are averaged, he is assigned a 
that may place him a short distance from the place which 
vs he occupies. The nearer we come to the ends of the scale, 
more will the averaging displace the individual from his true 
tion. This is without doubt caused by the fact that the scale 
rbitrarily cut off at both ends of the range. If the scale were 
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extended sufficiently far, this error of scoring would not appear. st 
For example, if the range in favor of prohibition were extended T 
by equal gradations to the opinion that any one found possessing né 
liquor should be executed, the method of averaging would not al 
have any distorting effect, because then, the subject would be 
offered a range of statements on both sides of his actual position. m 
He would thus check some statements above his true position MW 
and some below and the averaging of these scale values would 
have a cancelling effect and he would be assigned his true position 





on the seale.* 

The effect of averaging scale values is only deleterious in | 
extremes of the seale and not in the neutral range where the 
subject is offered many statements above and below his true posi 
tion. Since this is true, we are justified in assuming that if the 
range of the scale were extended so that the individual had the 
opportunity to check statements on both sides of his expressed 
position, then the score assigned to him would be indicative of 
his actual position. The procedure of averaging the scale values 
of all the statements that a subject has endorsed gives a score ot! 
much higher reliability than the simpler procedure of asking him 
to select some one statement only. The limitation of procedure 
is found only in a scale that is not extended far in both directions 
Ideally, the scale should extend farther in both directions than 
the points that represent any individual subject of the group whos 
attitudes are to be measured. The distortion of score here 
described is characteristic of the range of the seale. It is not 
a limitation in the scoring method as such. 

In order to test the reliability of the scale the series of 
statements was divided statistically into two parts. The usual 
procedure of assigning alternate items to the two forms was not 
used. This procedure would result in unduly weighting one form 
of the scale by giving it a slightly higher mean scale value tha 
the other. In order to have approximately equal average meal 
scale values for both forms, the statements were arranged in rank 
order and then separated into pairs. The first opinion in e: 
pair had a slightly lower scale value than the second. In th 
first pair of statements the first statement was arbitrarily 
into Form A, and the second one into Form B. In the next pair 
the statement with the higher scale value was assigned to Form J, sec 
the lower to Form A. In the next pair of statements the lowe! 


8In the more recently constructed attitude scales the effect here described is part! 
avoided. The subject’s score is the median scale value of all statements that he end 
instead of the arithmetic mean. 
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. ale value was assigned to Form B and the higher to Form A. 
alias [hus each pair was considered and the higher scale value alter- 
:s nately placed in each parallel form. This was continued until 
| all the statements were assigned. In this manner we obtained 
lhe two forms of the scale, A and B, each half as long as the experi- 
rm mental seale, and so arranged that each had practically the same 
if ean seale value. 
0 fable Il shows the distribution of the statements into the 
if two forms. Column 1 shows the number of the statement as it 
TABLE II 
l 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE STATEMENTS OF THE FINAL SCALE INTO Two Forms 
Form A Form B 
% No. Code No. Seale Value No. Code No. Seale Value 
y 42 4 14 3 8 
| thi 5 116 1.0 15 109 1.0 
4 111 1.6 33 117 1.2 
ssed 6 114 1.7 2 115 1.8 
e of 28 123 2.8 20 133 2.3 
1] 119 2.5 1 106 2.5 
u 27 31 3.2 29 73 3.7 
re of 26 59 3.4 30 105 3.4 
= 24 7 4.4 9 128 4.4 
19 76 4.6 10 72 4.5 
dur 44 80 5.5 25 96 5.6 
7 { 102 6.0 37 94 5.8 
; 12 39 6.4 23 70 7.0 
thal 2] 62 6.9 13 58 6.9 
hos 18 7 7.8 32 68 7.5 
: 16 SN Pl 17 69 i 
h 13 85 8.2 40 83 8.3 
$2 87 8.6 41 91 8.5 
7 16 9.2 3 67 9.2 
. 65 9.3 3 27 9.5 
6 55 10.3 38 20 10.2 
29 53 10.4 45 66 10.4 
1210 1213 
orm Mean 5.5 Mean 5.51 
; se : 
9 ppeared in the final scale. Column 2 shows the code number 
- ed in the initial list of 135 statements. Column 3 contains the 
. scale values. 
The blanks of 890 subjects were used for the purpose of 
letermining reliability. Each blank was given two scores. One 
pai score for the opinions that had been assigned to Form A and a 
<R second score from the same blank for the opinions that had been 
we! assigned to Form B. The two sets of partial scores were then 


rrelated. The correlation between the two sets of scores was 


S48. When this correlation between the two halves of the seale 
is interpreted by means of the Spearman Brown Formula, the 
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estimated reliability of the whole seale is .92 which is conside 
statistically as being quite satisfactory. 


Application of the Scale 

In order to test whether or not the seale has differentiati) 
value, it was applied to four groups of individuals for compa 
tive purposes, namely, 281 college students, 178 Y.W.C.A. mem 
bers, 206 members of the Methodist Church, and 200 business m 
In Table LII the frequency distributions of scores are summariz: 

In column 2 of Table III we have the distribution of attitud 
for the Methodist group. Since it is a well known fact that 


TABLE III 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF SCORES FOR THE Four Groups 
Methodists Y.W.C.A. Students Business Men 
Frequency Frequency Frequency Frequency 


0 0 Uv u 
9 


6 0 y, 
141 55 76 
36 39 53 
23 37 51 

0 19 23 

0 19 

0 9 28 


: 0 0 "g 

9- 9.5 0 0 
10—10.§ 0 0 
Total 206 178 200 
Mean 2.86 4.10 5.96 
Methodist Church as a whole is strongly in favor of prohibit 
it is not surprising that their scores should be concentrated 
that portion of the scale representing the attitudes most strong 
in favor of prohibition. This distribution does not reveal ai 
thing about the attitude of the Methodist Church about prohibit 
that was not known beforehand, but it does indicate that the seal 
does not give absurd results when applied to situations abo 
which we can make a reasonable prediction. If the scale giv 
reasonable results in those groups whose attitudes toward )p! 
hibition are known beforehand, it is not unreasonable to assum 
that the scale might be used with some assurance in measuring 
the attitudes of groups about which we cannot make predictions. 

Column 3 represents the distribution of attitudes for 
Y.W.C.A. group. From inspection of the distribution it is read 
seen that there is a wide range of attitude toward prohibitio 
this group, the central tendency indicating, however, that 
majority of this group are in favor of prohibition. 
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In column 4 we have the distribution of attitude for the uni 
ersity students. They occupy a wide range of the scale. The 
elative frequency of scores would indicate that the students are 
ivided on the issue, the majority being in favor of prohibition 
ind a minority being indifferent to the issue or subscribing to 
ome modification of the restriction imposed on _ individual 
onsumption of aleohol. 

The business group asa whole is more antagonistic toward 
rohibition than any of the other groups. But column 5 reveals 
he fact that this frequency distribution is bimodal. There are 
some men in this group who are strongly in favor of prohibition. 
While few of the men in this group would subscribe to the open 
iloon system, the large majority of them would subscribe to 
ome modification of the degree of restriction placed upon the 
onsumption of alcohol. 
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‘ts’ Artirupes. By Daniel Katz and F. H. Allport. Syracus 
Craftsman Press, 1931. Pp. xxviii+408. 

The studies reported in this volume had a three-fold purpose: a ps) 
chological purpose, in the discovered analysis and integration of student 
personalities, with their conditionings, conflicts, rationalizations, charac- 
teristics patterns and changes, with respect to a wide range of pertinent 
issues, educational, vocational, social, moral, religious; an administrativ 
purpose, in the light which the candid expression of student attitudes, 
opinions, and practices would shed on unsatisfactory adjustments, varied 
aims and personalities; and a theoretical purpose, in testing the va 
of such a study for the advancement of the social sciences. 

‘*In the fall of 1925 a group of students representing various campus 
interests and activities joined with a faculty committee in the work 
gathering attitudes that pertained to college studies and college life. A re 
ord was kept by the students on this joint committee of the views and 
attitudes which they had heard discussed among their fellow students. 
this record the observer added his own opinions on campus and eurricular 
questions. After a discussion of the relative importance of this mate 


by the committee, it was turned over to the writers, who spent six m 


in analyzing it and transforming it into a questionnaire.’ 

This Syracuse University Reaction Study, as the questionnaire 
called, consisted of 75 items, 33 of which were in the form of a ro 
scale. With due psychological and administrative considerations 
precautions, this questionnaire was given to 4,248 students at Syra 
in May, 1926. 

The reliability of the questionnaire was undoubtedly promoted by 
significance of the issues chosen, the careful formulation of questions 
statements, and the anonymity of the replies. But the authors are car 
not to guarantee the veracity of these replies. The writers point « 
however, that from certain points of view what a student wants ot 
to believe about his attitudes, or what he himself wants to believe, is just 
as meaningful socially and administratively as what his attitudes really 

The findings of the study are a veritable treasury of informat! 
alike for psychologists and administrators. Whatever the real meaning 
of the findings—and this, as the authors admit, is often difficult to deter- 
mine—the study reveals (to give a few samplings) that vocational reasons 
predominate in the selection of a college; that early vocational ch 
is significantly correlated with satisfactory adjustment in college; 
three-fourths of the students had at some time in their college 
failed to receive needed advice on some one or more problems; that 
half the students find the opportunity good to develop their main inte 
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vo-thirds of the students admit dishonesty in quizzes or examina 
ns, and a large minority extenuates the practice; that industrious 
lents are considerably more admired by their fellows than those bril 
scholastically or athletically; that students who regard fraternity 
as their most important college activity manifest, in general, some- 
different attitudes from those who rate other activities as pre 
inant; that students have marked prejudicies, representing various 
al distances’’, as to those whom they would willingly admit to 
circles; that the students are orthodox both in their theology and 
eir religious practices. 

s evident, without too detailed a summary of the content of the 
that the various interrelations of these student confessions and 
festations, and the psychological and administrative implications of 
data, not only furnish material for practical contemplation, but also 
gest hypotheses theoretically challenging to the social scientist. The 
ission of both the practical and theoretical aspects is treated with 

urcefulness as well as caution. 
0 supplementary chapters, one on the technique of attitude measure- 
other a summary of college attitude studies, and a selective 


82 titles, are of special value to the person interested 


CHARLES LEONARD STONE. 
INS AND CONSEQUENCES OF HUMAN VARIABILITY By Raymond 
Dodg New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1931. Pp. xi4-162. $2.50. 
ut twenty years ago Dodge expressed clearly the position of cautious 
unpartisan psychologists with respect to the use of introspection— 
it time an issue of some moment. In the midst of our present jumble 
losophy, behaviorism, and Gestalt, Dodge again voices for his fellow 
sts, this time a protest against mental statics, psychophysical paral- 
and the ‘‘new phrenology’’, and urges a return to basic investi- 
ns 
Parallelism ‘‘has proven sterile, inhibiting, and misleading’’: it has 
idvaneed our knowledge of the true nature of either psychological 
urological functions; rather, it has fatalistically induced us to abandon 
vestigations; but at the same time it has encouraged the unques- 
belief in a particular stuff of consciousness. In opposition to 
Dodge contends ‘‘that the stuff of consciousness is a logical 
lent. Whatever it is, the right kind of integration would constitute 
nsclousness. ”’ 
it is to the problems of integration that Dodge would direct our 
ntion, and particularly to the dynamies of integration. In this volume 
eviews some of the research which he and others have done in hope 
mising leads. Inhibition is one of the central problems of integra- 
We do lip-service to the term inhibition, but we do not understand 
ctual process: commonly inhibition is regarded as a mere negation, 
as it seems to be a positive agency of behavior; it is usually regarded 
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s of uniform kind, whereas there are very possibly several var 


and it is undoubtedly a much more complex phenomenon than 
references indicate. 

One hypothesis holds that inhibition is intimately related to the r 
tory phase—if not entirely due to it. For this hypothesis Dodge 
found evidence in his work with faint stimuli. Froéhlich goes so fa: 
to state that ‘“‘inhibition is nothing but weak excitation’’. Should furt 
researches establish this theory, a long step would be taken to dis 
the basic factor in various psychological phenomena. ‘‘For exampl|: 
the neural systematizations corresponding to the different parts 
system of ideas have different refractory phases, then 


ideas with short refractory phases should tend to persist in consciou 


as a consequence of recurrent or persistent stimuli, while others 
tend to disappear.’’ Here, at least, is an unexplored expanse for daunt 
and resourceful pioneers in psychoneurology. 

Commendable as the book is substantially—and it is sane, signifi 
and challenging—editorially it has two notable defects. The title app: 
to be a snare and a delusion: for although the initial chapter is or 
variability of human reactions, and the author recalls his title oceasior 
in the final pages, the book stresses not variability but the dynam 
integration—something more basic and more interesting. But a 1 
serious flaw is the failure to indicate the sources of references; the 
tion of a bibliography or footnotes of reference would be both a conven 
and a stimulation. 

CHARLES LEONARD SrTo> 


GENIUS AND CREATIVE INTELLIGENCE. By Nathaniel D. M. Hirsch. 
bridge: Sci-Art Publishers, 1931. Pp. 339. 

Some of the author’s assertions about genius are contrary to the g 
results of experimental studies of gifted children. He believes that 
implies a constitutional delicacy in infancy and childhood, an anatom 
deficient cerebellum, a lack of motor codrdination in the use of 
and in walking, an aversion to physical exertion, bashfulness, ove1 
tiveness, and a tendency to melancholy. According to Hirseh, genius 
be considered a distinct species. It is a phenomenon sui generis. 

An elaborate theory of genius and creative intelligence is constr 
Intelligence is conceived as consisting of three dimensions. Each dim 
is considered as composed of three associated cognitive, affectiv: 
motor aspects. The exact meaning of these dimensions does not a 
to be clearly stated. The first dimension, Subjective Intelligence, 
cognitive aspect of instinct and it seems to be perceptual, emotiona 
to have as its motor mechanisms parts of the animal organism (pp. 1 
How ean that be? The second dimension, Objective Intelligence, is 
in man ouly. It is a conceptual, representative, symbolic intel! 
with language or external objects as its motor mechanism, and wit! 
tions which ‘‘arise only during the functioning of Objective Intellig 
and of one instinct operating on the level of desire’’ (p. 229). The t 
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nsion, Creative Intelligence, consists of eestasy, intuition, and the 
ilse to ereate The Uneconseious somehow is related to the third 
nsion. Intuition, produced by a coalescence of the first two dimen- 
s, also derives rich material from the Unconscious. 
understand genius, accordingly, we must postulate an Unconscious. 
ngely enough, the doctrine of recapitulation is revived and is linked 
th the Uneonscious (p. 271). Hirsch affirms that ‘‘it is a contra 
in terms to speak of an unconscious idea’’ (p. 271) and that 
are no unconscious wishes, unconscious ideas, or unconscious feel- 
p. 272) and yet he believes in unconscious tendencies in a non- 
ral realm which apparently may emerge into the temporal realm 
nsciousness and then become split into a wish-aspect, an idea aspect, 
feeling-aspect (bid. ) 
an Essay on Genus, Alexander Gerard, in 1774, attempted to 
genius aS a predominance of the judgment or of the imagination. 
iggested that ‘‘in science too, as well as in the arts, invention is 
roper province of Genius, and its only certain measure’’. Gerard’s 
ption of genius based on the conceptions of eighteenth century 
ty psychology and associationism requires, by far, simpler and fewer 
theses, less arbitrary assumptions than does Hirsch’s three dimensional 
rv of intelligence which is grounded in many theories of McDougall, 
which is in some respects akin to Bergson’s theory of intuition, which 
des notions of the Unconscious, and which more than resurrects 
hypothesis of recapitulation. 
[his book indireetly points to a gap in studies of genius and of gifted 
lren. By implieation, Hirsch looks with disfavor upon those who 
me genius and gifted children, genius and talent to be identical. But 
does not give sufficient reason for a radical disregard of the results 
lies of the gifted and of high 1.Q.’s. 
NATHAN ISRAELI. 


ro Be Happy TuHovuen Human. By W. Béran Wolfe. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1931. Pp. xvi+391. 
‘You may write this book down as unscientific—and thus condemn 
th one potent word, or you may praise it for the essential message 
les away in its pages. I choose the latter course. 
President Hopkins made the following observations in his address 
opening of college this year (Dartmouth College, t.e., Ed.) which 
nterest me as a psychologist and which pertain to the book under review: 
is a blend of the art of being and the science of doing.’ For the 
who wishes his life to contribute some satisfaction to himself and 
ve some significance to his fellows, it is of supreme importance that 
ive some comprehension of the factors which have in the past reduced 
from vibrant being to mere existence and which have made their 


s futile or harmful. The great leaders in the sphere of preventive 
ine in their struggle to give health to the world have to know as 
about disease as about well-being. It is a mistaken notion that 
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education is concerned simply with great human achievements and wit! 


the avenues of approach to what we hold to be truth. There is profit 


as well in knowing why men and causes have failed and why individua 
and generations have missed the highways which lead to truth. Th 
passage will find a more detailed echo in Dr. Wolfe’s book. The italiciz 
sentence, for example, is rewritten to point out the fallacy of obeying 


maxim ‘Know Thyself’ unless the individual is willing to do something 


about it. 

‘*T never cease to marvel that so many of those who have learn 
the knack of understanding ‘why we behave like human beings’ shou 
be so inadept at choosing words to pass on their information to others 
Dr. Wolfe is unfortunate, in my opinion, in calling his book a ‘ Baedel 
of the soul’; he also chooses a title that kept me from ordering the bi 
for the college library until I had seen'it; he hypothecates twelve ‘la 
for personality evaluation; he chooses to drag in Heckel’s infamous 
capitulation theory and then tries to extend it beyond its meaning 
apply to mental life. These are random samples of the weak point 


of the book. On the other hand, however, there is a real message regarding 


the fine art of living; there is a flair for apt metaphorical illustrat 


that makes difficult concepts graphically clear. The book is worth your 


while—but not as a scientific manual. 
‘‘The essential thesis is this: man is born short of perfection to 


greater or lesser degree. The causes range all the way from some very 


specific organie defect to some more subtle inadequacy such as povert 
the misfortunes of being an only child, or even some entirely imagin: 
defect. The net result of any or all such ‘defects’ is a reaction of 
feriority. The point is that as the individual develops year by year 
forms a pattern of life into which he tries to fit the entire world 
its major problems of adjustment to society, to work, and to the ot 
sex. When the defect gives rise to such feelings of inferiority, the usu 
reaction is to make some compensation either in that same directio1 


in some unrelated field. No one denies the intellectual compensation 


~ 


of a Steinmetz for a useless physique nor the more direct compensation 
of a stuttering Demosthenes, a puny child-Roosevelt, or the adult Charli 
Hoff. Dr. Wolfe merely carried this doctrine to its logical conclusion 
and tries to show that the individuals whom we label as neurotic, h 

or drug addict, religious fanatie or atheist, are those who have earri 
this compensation to a degree beyond normal expectation. They hav 


“ove reompensate d’, more or less successfully as judged by social standa! ls 


In some cases the product is recognized as genius; in others we ha\ 


dangerous social problem. 


‘*T do not yropose to review the book chapter by chapter. My only 
pro} : . 


i 


request 1S that you do not throw the book down in disgust after reading 


the title. or when the scientific ‘facts’ of life seem to have been violat 


or yet when the systematic working out of his thesis—with fantastic 


ems a bit too pat. Remember that this is meant to b 


not scientists—those who find it difficult to mast 


drawings—s¢ 
rule-book for artists, 
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fine art of living, or who are interested in those among their acquain 
neces who seem to be having a hard time learning to become artisans 
[ recommend the book. To others, seek ye elsewhere.”’ 


‘*Dartmouth Alumni Magazine’’, December 1931, vol. 24, No 


N. ALLEN 
ERING OURSELVES. A View of the Human Mind and How It Works. 
bv E. A. Strecker, M.D., and K. Appel, M.D. New York: 
Maemillan, 1931. Pp. xili+306. 


layman who reads this book—intended to make Mental Hygiene 

inderstandable—may find that he understands himself better for 

ng The average psychologist or psychotherapist W l] agree, how- 
the hoo} 


Kk is oversimplified, too much the primer, too dogmatic 
il adherence to a doubtful systematic presentation, and too 
n the emphases which often serve only to reveal the lack of needed 


es elsewhere The attempt of the 


psychiatrist authors to bring 
Ilvgiene up to the degree 


yf popular understanding and sympathy 
now enjoys, have been criticized for all these faults 


tal Hygiene, 1931, vol. 15, p R57 


a7 This is too often the reward 


SiCadl hygie i} 


nti 


ntist wl UO tries to pop larize his science, 


virtue of the book is its orderliness. Part I deals with Conceptions 

ern Psychology, very largely 4 la McDougall in its stress on instinets 

r correlated emotions. The psychologist will find little valu 

systematic psychology. The concept of instinct seems poorly done, 
; 


for the most naive reader. 
Il considers, with case material to illustrate, the various ways 
h the conflicts of life may be met. Three 
Ego, Sex, and Herd. A healthy e 
units makes for mental health; 


basic complexes are 
Ordination of the demands 
neurosis is failure. There is 
at rigid classification of the instinectin 
three complexes, together with d 


an 
ve and emotional make-up 
lagrams. The reviewer’s ex 


is that systematic diagrams are useless in books of this sort; 


re, on the other hand, excellent devices in teaching where questions 

sked and answered or where the diagram can be developed as the 

m proceeds. Of the baker’s dozen ways of meeting conflicts, 
mation is regarded as effective, for this method alone is said 
self-knowledge. 


all this systematic presentation will be 


satisfactory to a lay- 
0 the psychologist, nothing 


s really adequately discussed 
a popular work. Apart from the dogmatism of 


presentation, 
two criticisms which seem pertinent. In the first place, self 


is an adequate therapy is being questioned. 


Knowledge is 
unless it 


leads to a determination to do something 


about the 
Many psychologists define the « 


lifference between neurosis and 
s as follows: the neurotic knows something is wrong, but feels 
ss to do anything about it; the psychotic fails to recognize his 
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diffieulties at all. The Adlerian schoo! emphasizes the need for creating 
a desire to make a social adjustment; to make the cure more attract 
than the beloved symptoms. 

Second weakness is the lack of balance in theoretical and practi 
contributions. It has been pointed out that the treatment of psyc! 
analysis in this book is unsatisfactory—whether from the point of vi 
of the layman, the eritic, or the advocate. Certainly any book whic! 
scarcely mentions Freud’s name, when using concepts which he was oft 
the first to use in any extensive way, is making a serious mistake—es; 
cially when the systematic concepts of McDougall are weighted so heavi 
In fairness, however, it might be pointed out that there is no index a 
that names are mentioned only infrequently; the concepts of extrovers 
and introversion, e.g., are not acknowledged. This is defensible only on 
the grounds that the book is intended for those who have no interest 


who said what. 

Having attacked the book for being oversystematized, for failing 
stress the necessity of arousing the neurotic to action (despite the earli 
chapter on action as the ultimate goal of psychological processes), and 
for the peculiar balance of the book, it remains to admit that the book 
very certainly will appeal to many who have no knowledge beyond t! 
book itself or who are interested in any easy-flowing narrative of th 
mental hygiene point of view. It does not and cannot satisfy the ps) 
chologist or psychotherapist, for it is inadequate; it is too rigid; and 
neglects a wealth of material and point of view which is basic. 

C. N. ALLEN. 


CONFLICTING PENAL THEORIES IN StatuToRY CrrmMINAL Law. By Mabel A 
Elliott, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of Kan- 
sas. The University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xi+274. 

This analysis of the legislation of thirteen states during the years 
1900 to 1927 seeks to reveal the conflicting theories of criminology and 
penology which influence legislative effort to establish an effective control 
of those vagaries of tolerated personal behavior generally classified as 
crime. This word itself is no longer wholly satisfactory as a generic 
term, because of the growing tendency manifested in cases involving 
children and persons of unsound or defective mental equipment to treat 
acts, which if committed by adults or persons of normal mentality, com- 
monly fall into the accepted categories of crime, by a technique wholly 
foreign to traditional criminal and penological processes. There is 4 
growing dissatisfaction with a wholly objective classification. Remedies 
based upon the supposed quality of an act without any reference to the 
personality or condition of the doer, savor of patient remedy treatment 
of objective symptoms without adequate diagnosis of internal disease 
Effective penology must rest upon sound criminology and both must look 
to psychology and psychiatry for an adequate classification of criminals 
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upon some more determinative factor than one dollar more or less, Ww 
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now determine whether a larceny is to be punished by imprisonment 
ve years or committal to a jail for one year. 


[his study reflects the fundamental conflict between the point of 


of those who emphasize the offense committed, and seek to fit the 
shment to the crime, and those who believe that the offender is the 
of concern, and seek to readjust him to normal behavior standards. 
e is a similar disagreement as to the aims of penal treatment, ranging 
a purely vengeance motive through deterrence, protection of the 
and social utility motives, to the position of the psychiatrist that 
problem is diagnosis and the proper treatment of a maladjusted 


sonality. The need of a basic philosophy is manifest. Present day 


rts at legislative improvements in the handling of criminals show no 


formity in theory. Some statutes reveal marked influence of the 


vist school of thought, while others, such as the Baumes Laws in 
York, show a marked reaction. 

recent explosion of the old theory of the responsibility of the 
rn born for crime in the United States by the studies made under 
rection of the Wickersham Committee emphasizes the personality 
em beneath such factors as race or language from which the criminal 
festations arise. Even environment, that popular source of all evil, 


ms inadequate to explain the indicted millionaire bank director 


m the author’s study of the evolution of the juvenile court idea 
lucing equity procedure into a formerly pure common-law process, 
extension into family or domestic relations courts, the development 
indeterminate sentence and parole, probation, the use of police 
n, examination of certain types of offenders before trial, treatment 
habitual offender or recidivist, and the legislation increasing penal- 
for specific offenses and in reference to the death penalty during 
riod under consideration, she concludes that the conflict referred 
reflected in divergent tendencies within the law itself. Drastic 
res In one branch of crime coexist with a high degree of individual- 
n of punishment in other branches. ‘‘As a working theory the 
e point of view seems to be nowhere applied in its entirety.”’ Such 
t of theory is not unknown to other branches of the law. It is, 
ps, too much to ask of a science which deals with human nature 
bjective behavior aspects to be more consistent in its theory than 
ences which explain the motivation of conduct. The law is not 
n its aim, it is practical. Its course aims to be logical but it does 
sitate to abandon logie in favor of desired results. It is doubtless 
apped by the multiplicity of aims in dealing with the criminal 
ety of society, the possibility of deterring others from like mis- 

t, the readjustment of the criminal to normal behavior, all press 
deration; each demands its particular treatment. Until the true 
normal behavior and the causes of dangerous departures from 
norms are thoroughly understood and effective remedies with ade 
technique for their application are worked out through the codpera- 


and the other social sciences, the treatment of criminals is 
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not likely to proceed along a straight pathway to a definite goal, but 
will wander as it has in the past through a thicket of conflicting motives 
and theories and without a compass save expediency. 

It may be encouraging to report in the words of the Parole Board 
ereated for New York State since the period covered by Dr. Elliott’s 
analysis that ‘‘the terminology of the law makes it obvious that the State 
not only has gone on record as approving individual treatment of offenders, 
but that it accepts and wishes to put into practice acceptable standards 
of social case work’’. The establishment of a ‘‘ecrime clinic’’ as a part 
of the Department of Hospitals of New York City, under the direction 
of Dr. Menas 8S. Gregory, has just been announced as the first substantial 
progress in many years. The New York Law Journal of December 24, 
1931, adds: ‘‘Of course the operation of the crime clinic can be successful 
only if it receives the undivided codperation of the authorities in charge 
of the criminal law, including all the judges of courts with penal 


jurisdiction. ’’ 

Dr. Elliott’s study illustrates the necessity of this codperation and 4 
reéxamination of both the subject matter and technique of criminal admin- 
istration, not only from the standpoint of the desired results, but from 
the standpoint of effective accomplishment. 


JOHN A. SLADE. 
Saratoga Springs, New York. 





NOTE 
THE CHICAGO ACADEMY OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Last spring there was organized in Chicago the Chicago Academy of 
minology. It is the object of this new scientific body to consider 
ry phase of criminology and allied behavior problems. It will con- 
rn itself with the study of the causes and scientific diagnosis, prevention 

management of delinquency, crime and mal-behavior. It will discuss 


ry phase of criminology from all possible points of view—the home, 


nts, schools, courts, prisons, ete. It will be interested in the offender 
the physical, mental, sociological and every other angle. This Acad- 
s an attempt to bring together in one organization the various spe- 
who are working on the problem of crime in order that these 
lists may secure a better understanding of each other and more 
ly develop codperative research programs and experimental programs. 
prineipal activity of the Academy of Criminology will be the reading 
discussion of scientific papers in monthly meetings, but it will attempt 
encourage the development of scientific work in criminology in 
r Ways. 
Academy includes under its membership a composite group com- 
psychiatrists, psychologists, sociologists, jurists, lawyers, educators, 
sts, social workers, pathologists, toxicologists, experts in police 
tration and crime detection, prison officials, and other students 
rkers, in this field. It will be the meeting place of persons sincerely 
scientifically interested in the study and practical solution of the 
ems of diagnosis, prevention, and proper correction of anti-social 
ral behavior. Problems of probation or parole, prison reform, 
procedure, psychiatric studies, mental hygiene, relation of school, 
d neighborhood to delinquency, and every other aspect of crimi- 
will be presented. 
idy the best students and workers in this field in Chicago and 
rons have joined the Academy. It is expected that the prestige 
luence of the organization will rapidly increase in its power for 
Its main object is to put the field of criminology on the scientific 
rofessional basis which it must have to insure more rapid progress 
desirable lines. 
the first regular meeting held on May 14, 1931, the following 


were elected: 


President—Edwin H. Sutherland, Professor of Sociology, University 
( hiecago. 

President—Ludwig Hektoen, Director, John MeCormick Institute 
Infectious Diseases 
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Vice-President—Paul L. Schroeder, State Criminologist of Illinois, and 
Director, Institute for Juvenile Research. 
Viece-President—Arthur J. Todd, Professor of Sociology, Northwestern 


University. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Meyer Solomon, Northwestern University 
Medical School. 

In addition to this, a Board of Directors was elected. 


The Academy will meet once a month. On June 4th it held a special 
scientific meeting with a presentation of ‘‘Delinquency Areas in Urban 
Communities’’ by Clifford R. Shaw, Head of Department of Research 
Sociology, Institute for Juvenile Research and Behavior Research Fund. 
It begins its coming season with a meeting on October 8th devoted to 
Prison Systems in the United States and Europe, with a program as 
follows: (1) ‘‘ Historical Development of the Prison System in the United 
States’’, by Edwin H. Sutherland, Professor of Sociology, University of 
Chicago; (2) ‘‘Modern European Prison Systems’’, by Harry M. Fisher, 
Chief Justice of the Criminal Court of Cook County; (3) ‘‘Modern Prison 
Program of Illinois’’, by Rodney H. Brandon, Director, Department of 


Public Welfare of Illinois. 
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